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SOME VERSIONS OF “THE KING OF THE CATS” 


by 
Arthur Palmer Hudson 


About four hundred years ago appeared the first printed English version 
of the folktale usually known as “The King of the Cats.” Professor Archer 
Taylor has shown that the tale is related to a story told by Plutarch (De defectu 
orac. 17) of the death of Pan.1 After studying the traits, background, diffu- 
sion, folkloristic connections, and possible significance of the death of Pan 
story, he lists 246 variants in northern countries of Europe and comments upon 
the interrelations of many of these. “A large and important division of these 


tales,” he states, “has as actors cats instead of beings in human form. . . . These 
stories about cats are characterized by . . . ferocity and gruesome imaginative- 
ness... . They are also interesting and important because they are widely dis- 


seminated, being current in Norway, Denmark, Germany, Bohemia, Brittany, 
England, and Ireland.”2 Of the northern parallels, he cites 15 from England, 
12 from Ireland, and 4 from Scotland. Three versions of the tale told to or by 


“Northern Parallels to the Death of Pan,” Washington University Studies, Humanistic 
Series, vol. X (October, 1922), pp. 3-102. Professor Taylor gives the Death of Pan story 
“reproduced by Sir J. G. Frazer as follows”: 

In the reign of the emperor Tiberius a certain schoolmaster named Epitherses was sail- 
ing from Greece to Italy. The ship in which he had taken passage was a merchantman and 
there were many other passengers on board. At evening, when they were off the Echi- 
nadian Islands, the wind died away, and the vessel drifted in close to the island of Paxos. 
Most of the passengers were awake, and many were still drinking their wine after dinner, 
when suddenly a voice hailed the ship from the island, calling upon Thamus. The crew and 
passengers were taken by surprise, for though there was an Egyptian pilot named Thamus 
on board, few knew him even by name. Twice the cry was repeated, but Thamus kept 
silence. At the third call, however, he answered, and the voice from the shore, now louder 
than ever, said, “When you come to Palodes, announce that the Great Pan is dead.” Aston- 
ishment fell upon all, and they consulted whether it would be better to do the bidding of 
the voice or not. At last Thamus resolved that, if the wind held, he would pass the place 
in silence, but if it dropped when they were off Palodes, he would give the message. Well, 
when they were come to Palodes, there was a great calm; so Thamus standing in the stern 
and looking towards the land cried out, as he had been bidden, “The Great Pan is dead.” 
The words had hardly passed his lips when a loud sound of lamentation broke on their 
ears, as if a multitude were mourning. This strange story, vouched for by many on board, 
soon got wind at Rome, and Thamus was sent for and questioned by the emperor Tiberius 
himself, who caused enquiries to be made about the dead god. 

*Ibid., p. 60. : 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley, Monk (Matthew Gregory) Lewis, Sir Walter Scott, 
Washington Irving, and Robert Southey, all cited by Professor Taylor, and two 
versions by Americans, not cited by him, have been selected for comments in 
this paper. 

Writing in his journal at Geneva under date of August 18, 1816, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley notes, “We talk of Ghosts,” and records that Monk Lewis, who 
was visiting Byron at the time, recited to the Byron-Shelley party “a poem 
which he had composed at-the request of the Princess of Wales.” Shelley gives 
the substance of the poem, a ghost story. Then he continues, “He told us four 
other stories — all grim.” He relates No. IV of these stories as follows: 


A gentleman, on a visit to a friend who lived on the outskirts of an extensive 
forest in Germany, lost his way. He wandered for some hours among the trees, 
when he saw a light at a distance; on approaching it, he was surprised to ob- 
serve that it proceeded from the interior of a ruined monastery. Before he 
knocked at the gate, he thought it prudent to look through the window. He sawa 
multitude of cats assembled round a small grave, four of whom were at the mo- 
ment letting down a coffin with a crown upon it. The gentleman, startled at this 
unusual sight, and imagining that he had arrived among a retreat of fiends 
and witches, mounted his horse and rode away with the utmost precipitation. 
He arrived at his friend’s house at a late hour, who had sat up waiting for him. 
On his arrival, his friend questioned him as to the causes of the traces of trou- 
ble visible in his face. He began to recount his adventure after much difficulty, 
knowing that it was scarcely possible that his friend should give faith to his 
rclation. No sooner had he mentioned the coffin with the crown upon it, than 
his friend’s cat, who seemed to have been lying asleep before the fire, leaped 
up, saying, “Then I’m the King of the Cats,” and scrambled up the chimney, 
and was seen no more. 


Of variant No. 123, Professor Taylor only notes: “Sir Walter Scott told the 
story to Washington Irving. Cf. Agnes Repplier, The Fireside Sphinx; I do 
not find the reference to this conversation.”* 

The conversation is recorded in Irving’s “Abbotsford,” The Crayon Mis- 
cellany.> This essay presents with matchless charm a picture of Scott in the 
midst of his family, his dogs, his cat, and a spellbound guest. Irving’s report 


*The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, newly edited by Roger Ingpen and Walter 
E. Peck, Julian Edition, VI, 147-150; also, Mary Shelley’s Journal, edited by Frederick L. 
Jones (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1947), pp. 57-60. In a note, p. 57, Pro- 
fessor Jones states: “The fourth tale by Lewis was published by Mary at the end of her 
essay ‘On Ghosts’ (London Magazine), IX [March 1824], 253-56.” 

‘Op. cit., p. 20. 

*The Author’s Revised Edition Complete in One Volume, Student’s Edition (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, n. d.), pp. 278-283. 
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of Scott’s telling of the story of the King of the Cats is one of the highlights 
of the picture. 

In August 1817 Irving visited Scott at Abbotsford, dining with the family. 
“Among the other important and privileged members of the household who fig- 
ured in attendance at the dinner, was a large gray cat, who, I observed, was 
regaled from time to time with titbits from the table. . . . After dinner we ad- 
journed to the drawing-room.”’ There Scott read several passages from the old 
romance of Arthur. 


While Scott was reading, the sage Grimalkin already mentioned had taken 
his seat in a chair beside the fire, and remained with fixed eyes and grave de- 
meanor, as if listening to the reader. I observed to Scott that his cat seemed 
to have a black-letter taste in literature. 


“Ah,” said he, “these cats are a very mysterious kind of folk. There is 
always more passing in their minds than we are aware of. It comes no doubt 
from their being so familiar with witches and warlocks.” He went on to tell a 
little story about a gude man who was returning to his cottage one night, when, 
in a lonely out-of-the-way place, he met with a funeral procession of cats all in 
mourning, bearing one of their race to the grave in a coffin covered with a black 
velvet pall. The worthy man, astonished and half frightened at so strange a 
pageant, hastened home and told what he had seen to his wife and children. 
Scarce had he finished, when a great black cat that sat beside the fire raised 
himself up, exclaimed ‘Then I am King of the Cats!’ and vanished up the 
chimney. The funeral seen by the gude man was one of the cat dynasty. 


“Our Grimalkin here,” added Scott, “sometimes reminds me of the story, 
by the airs of sovereignty which he assumes; and I am apt to treat him with 
much respect from the idea that he may be a great prince incog., and may some 
time or other come to the throne.” 


It is a tantalizing little question, which perhaps cannot be answered, whether 
Monk Lewis got the story from Scott, or Scott from Lewis, or each learned it 
independently of the other. Lewis’s version, as recorded by Shelley, has a 
German setting, and Professor Taylor lists a number of German variants. Lewis 
was in Germany in 1792-93, in his own words “knocking my brains against 
German as hard as ever I can”; meeting Goethe and other German literati and 
storing up romantic materials, in preparation for his well-known career as a 
purveyor of German romanticism.® Lewis and Scott met in Edinburgh in 1798. 
“During Lewis’s stay in Scotland this year, he spent a day or two with Scott 
at Musselburgh.” In January 1799 he was negotiating for the publication of 
Scott’s translation of Goethe’s Gétz von Berlichingen.? On January 6 he wrote 


"The Life and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis ..., 2 vols.- (London, 1839), I, 69-89. 
"J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 1882), II, 13. 
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Scott, “I was left alone, and amused myself in versifying The Gay Gold Ring, 
a story, which, I believe, I told you at Edinburgh.”® That the story-telling 
between the two was not one-sided is indicated by the fact that in July 1808 
Lewis wrote a memorandum upon “Bill Jones,” in Romantic Tales, that “The 
wild and singular story upon which this ballad is founded, was first related to 
me by my friend, Walter Scott.”® Among the pieces mentioned as contents of 
an unspecified collection by Lewis is one entitled “The Cat King,” which I 
have not seen.1° Scott may well have told the story of the King of the Cats 
to Lewis. There is one indication that he may not have got it from Lewis. In 
a note on The Lady of the Lake, Canto IV, 11. 63-64, discussing the High- 
landers’ “various modes of inquiring into futurity,” Scott footnoted one instance 
with the remark “The reader may have met with the story of the ‘King of the 
Cats’ in Lord Littleton’s Letters. It is well known in the Highlands as a 
nursery tale.”11 (The reader will have noted the Scotticism “gude man” in 
Irving’s report of Scott’s telling of the tale.) 

A third version of our tale by a prominent British romanticist appears in 
that strange book by Robert Southey, part novel, part omnium-gatherum or 
what-have-ye, The Doctor, under the caption “Memoirs of Cat’s Eden.”22 
Southey’s son-in-law, John Ward Warter, who edited The Doctor, wrote: “The 
following Fragments were intended to be worked up into an Interchapter on 
the History of Cats. . . . ‘That anecdote about the King of the Cats, Caroline, 
you must write out for me, as it must be inserted,’ said the lamented Author of 
The Doctor &c to Mrs. Southey.”23 The tale is associated with Southey’s de- 
lightful account of the cats at Greta Hall. 


A labouring man returning to his cottage after night-fall, passed by a 
lone house in ruins, long uninhabited. Surprised at the appearance of light 
within, and strange sound issuing from the desolate interior, he stopped and 
looked in through one of the broken windows, and there in a large old gloomy 
room, quite bare of furniture except that the cobwebs hung about its walls like 


®The Private Letter-Books of Sir Walter Scott, Selections from the Abbotsford Manu- 
scripts with a Letter to the Reader from Hugh Walpole, edited by Wilfred Partington (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes, 1930), p. 217. 

°The Life and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis, II, 315. 

*°Ibid., p. 53. I have not been able to find the piece in any edition of Tales of Terror, 
Tales of Wonder, or Romantic Tales which I have examined. 

“The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, with the Author’s introduction and Notes, ed. 
by J. Logie Robertson, (London, 1913), p. 295. 

An English version reported by Charlotte S. Burne, in “Two Folk-Tales Told by a Here- 
fordshire Squire, 1845-46,” The Folk-Lore Journal, vol. II (January-December 1884), pp. 
22-23, has its setting in the Highlands of Scotland. 

**The Doctor &c. (London, 1849), p. 682. 

*8Ibid., p. 681. 
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tapestry, he beheld a marvellous spectacle. A small coffin covered with a pall 
stood in the midst of the floor, and round and round about it, with dismal 
lamentations in the feline tongue, marched a circle of Cats, one of them being 
covered from head to foot with a black veil, and walking as a chief mourner. 
The man was so frightened with what he saw that he waited to see no more, 
but went straight home, and at supper told his wife what had befallen him. 


Their own old Cat, who had been sitting, as was her wont, on the elbow of 
her Master’s chair, kept her station very quietly, till he came to the description 
of the chief Mourner, when, to the great surprise and consternation of the old 
couple, she bounced up, and flew up the chimney exclaiming — “Then I am 
King of the Cats.” 


In America, Stephen Vincent Benét borrows both the title and the sub- 
stance of the tale.14 He uses the tale for the dénouement of a story about the 
rivalry of Tommy Brooks, a New Yorker, with Monsieur Tibault, an orchestra 
conductor with a cat’s tail, for the favor of the beautiful Siamese Princess 
Vivrakanarda. Suspecting that his rival is in reality a cat, Tommy seeks the 
advice of a folklorist, who tells him the tale of “The King of Cats.” Benét has 
his folklorist cite as the source of the tale ‘““Book of Agnes Repplier’s. About 
cats.”"15 This is the story as told by the folklorist: 


“There is also a Scandinavian version of the ever-famous story which Sir 
Walter Scott told to Washington Irving, which Monk Lewis told to Shelley, and 
which in one form or another, we find embodied in the folklore of every land —- 
now, Tommy, pay attention— the story of the traveller who saw within a 
ruined abbey, a procession of cats, lowering into a grave a little coffin with a 
crown upon it. Filled with horror, he hastened from the spot; but when he 
reached his destination, he could not forbear relating to a friend the wonder 
he had seen. Scarcely had the tale been told when his friend’s cat, who lay 
curled up tranquilly by the fire, sprang to its feet, cried, ‘Then I am the King 
of the Cats!’ and disappeared in a flash up the chimney.’ 


When Tommy relates the story to a dinner party where announcement of the 
engagement of M. Tibault and the Princess is about to be made, M. Tibault 
cries, “Then I’m the King of the Cats!” and disappears. 

Folklore being what it is, one is hardly surprised that “The King of the 
Cats” has turned up in America in ostensibly traditional form. Martha Em- 
mons’ “Cats and the Occult,” in a volume entitled Spur-of-the Cock,17 is a short 


“Selected Works of Stephen Vincent Benét (New York: Farrar & Rhinehart, 1942), vol. 
Il, pp. 398-412. 

“The reference is to Agnes Repplier’s The Fireside Sphinx (Boston, 1901), p. 34. Benét 
quotes Miss Repplier’s version verbatim. 

*Benét, Selected Works, II, 408. 

“Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society,-Number XI (1933), edited by J. Frank 
Dobie (Austin, Texas, c. 1933), pp. 94-100. 
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article on superstitions about cats, chiefly among Texas Negroes. Most of the 
superstitions have to do with cat-witches. Several tales are reported, among 
them “The Black Cat’s Message.’”28 All of the tales except this one are 
ascribed to narrators identified by both name and place of residence. Elmira, 
the teller, is not specifically located, but she seems to be associated with the 
other story-tellers, and they and the author of the article lived in or around 
Waco. “The Black Cat’s Message” makes an interesting variation of the 
“punch-line” of the tale.- 


The ole man was a wood-cutter. One evenin’ as he was comin’ home from 
his work, he saw a passel o’ black cats out in the road. He looked to see what 
they was doin’, an’ theah was nine black cats totin’ a little dead cat on a 
stretcher. He thought, “Well, I never heard o’ sich a thing as this: nine black 
cats totin’ a little dead cat on a stretcher.” 


Jes’ then one o’ them cats called out to the old man an’ says, “Say, Mistuh, 
please tell Aunt Kan that Polly Grundy’s daid.” 


The ole man nevah answered ’em; he jes’ walked on a little peatah; but 
he thought, “Um-m-m! If this ain’t the beatin’est thing, them cats a-tellin’ 
me to tell Aunt Kan that Polly Grundy’s daid. Who is Aunt Kan, I wonder; 
an’ who is Polly Grundy?”’?9 


Well, he jes’ walked on, an’ presen’y one of ‘em hollered ag’in, an’ say, “Say, 
ole man, please tell Aunt Kan Polly Grundy’s daid.” 


Then the ole man he broke into a run, an’ he nevah stopped till he got to his 
house. He thought he wouldn’t tell his ole ’oman nothin’ about it. But that 
night he was settin’ befo’ de fiah eatin’ his suppah —ole folks lots o’ times 
eats dey suppah befo’ de fiah — an’ while his wife was a-settin’ it foh ’em, 
he say, “Well, Ole Oman, I guess I'll tell you som’n’ dat I didn’ think I would 
tell you.” 


When he say that, the ole yellow cat got up fom de corner wheres she ’uz 
a-layin’, an’ come ovah an’ set down right by his chaiah, a-lookin’ up at ’im. 


His ole ’oman say, “Well, what is it, Ole Man? I knowed they ’uz some’n’ 
on yo’ min’ when you come in at dat do’.” 


*8Pp. 99-100. Reprinted here with the permission of Mody C. Boatright, editor of the 
Publications of the Texas Folklore Society. 

*““Aunt Kan” and “Polly Grundy”: The names included in the message, which be- 
wilder the “ole man,” are a feature of the Texas story having counterparts in some of the 
older versions. In William Baldwin’s Staffordshire story, which Taylor (“Northern Paral- 
lels”) reprints (p. 69) and dates (p. 67) ca. 1553, the message reads, “Commend me unto 
Titton Tatton and to Puss thy Catton and tell her that Grimmalkin is dead.” In Joseph 
Jacob’s version [More English Fairy Tales (New York and London: G. P. Putnam, n. d.), 
pp. 169-171], it is, “Tell Tom Tildrum that Tim Toldrum’s dead,” and the recipient of the 
message asks, “How can I tell Tom Tildrum Tim Toldrum’s dead if I don’t know who Tom 
Tildrum is?” 
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He say, “Well, when I ’uz comin’ in from de woods dis evenin’, walkin’ down 
de road, right theah in de road I seen a whole passel o’ black cats. When I 
went ovah an’ looked, theah was nine black cats a-totin’ a little daid cat on a 
stretcher; an’ them cats squall out to me three diffunt times an’ tell me to tell 
Aunt Kan that Polly Grundy’s daid.” 


When he say that, ole yellow cat jumped up an’ say, “Is she? B’ God, I 
mus’ go to the buryin’!” An’ out dat do’ she flew, an’ she ain’t nevah come 
back yit. 

Thus, “The King of the Cats,” stemming perhaps out of a story from clas- 
sical antiquity, spreading in numerous variants over Europe, is remarkable for 
having entertained a great poet at Geneva in 1816, for providing the high point 
of a jolly evening at Abbotsford shared by two famous story-tellers, for being a 
favorite at Greta Hall, for furnishing the snap to a jeu d’esprit by a fine Amer- 
ican writer, and for raising shivers in a Texas cabin. 


University of North Carolina 








GENTLEMANLY HUMORISTS OF THE OLD SOUTH 


by 
Louis J. Budd 


Frederick Jackson Turner’s theories about the American frontier have’ been 
challenged seriously by some historians, especially during the last twenty years, 
Yet many students of American literature and folklore, and the compilers of 
anthologies in these fields, continue uncritically to accept Turner’s epic con- 
struct of the democracy-loving pioneer who created a new culture on the new 
land. These analysts go on to claim that our native American humor was in- 
spired by the frontier folk-mind and by frontier ideas of individualism, equal- 
ity, and self-reliance. Such a view is too facile and too sweeping. It slurs 
over deep differences among Southern, Yankee, and Far Western humor. Where 
the South’s best-known antebellum humorists are concerned, it has obscured 
their literary aims and their provincial prejudices and loyalties. For these 
writers were from Dixie, not from the frontier. By returning to this obvious but 
neglected emphasis we can read all our humorists more sensitively and can bet- 
ter enjoy the Southern writers as bearers of a sectional heritage. 

Native humor flowed into print in such quantities that sampling is a pri- 
mary problem, for countless and contradictory tendencies appeared. However, 
most scholars have agreed that Southern antebellum humor was dominated by 
five names: Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, Joseph Glover Baldwin, William 
Tappan Thompson, Johnson J. Hooper and George Washington Harris.1 Be- 
cause of their past popularity and their intrinsic merit these men have been 
stressed more than “Madison Tensas,”’ Joseph B. Cobb, or a host of others. 
Flourishing after 1830, when the South had emerged as a distinct economic and 
cultural area, they shaped their region’s most enduring wit before the Civil War. 
To cite these men as appreciative recorders of democratic-minded frontier com- 
edy is to ignore their less folksy and their belletristic qualities and, indeed, is 
to ignore the true structure of the Old South.? 


1Allowing for slight variations, see Constance M. Rourke, American Humor (New York, 
1931), pp. 69-70; Bernard De Voto, Mary Twain’s America (Boston, 1932), p. 257; F. J. 
Meine, “Foreword,” pp. xiv-xv, in W. S. Hoole, Alias Simon Suggs (University, Ala., 1952). 
Although Walter Blair’s discussion in Native American Humor (1800-1900) (New York, 
1937), pp. 62-101, concentrates on the five named here, he lists others. Of these, however, 
“Madison Tensas” is not widely recalled; Joseph M. Field and John S. Robb, in St. Louis, 
mixed the various strains of humor, native and British; T. B. Thorpe earned wide reprinting 
in only one of his sketches. 

*In the introduction, p. xvi, to his very influential collection, Tall Tales of the Southwest 
(New York, 1930), F. J. Meine says of the work of these humorists and cthers: “. . . these 
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The case of Davy Crockett further shows how the study of native humor 
has been confused by superficial groupings. Crockett is often linked with Long- 
street or Hooper. But he belonged patently to the rawer generation which 
preceded the Deep South’s maturity, and his cultural kin drifted west like Davy 
himself. He was after all an oral artist and a barely literate hunter who retreat- 
ed with the canebrake. Of course, rough-and-tumble humor roared on in the 
Old South. However, this oral tradition was increasingly adapted for newspa- 
per columns by gentlemen or would-be-gentlemen who did not need Crockett’s 
ghost-writers and who satirized much of what he had stood for. While Crockett 
trudged toward immortality, Southerners applauded into renown a group of 
volumes quite different in style and tone from his autobiography. Despite its 
varied prolixity and its plebeian borrowings, printed Southern humor after 1830 
produced a group of writers who stood well apart from backwoods yarning. 

Perhaps because anthologies reprint only his earthy pieces like “The Fight” 
or “The Horse-Swap,” Longstreet is credited with depicting the Southwestern 
frontier. However, his Georgia Scenes (1835) described a complex social web, 
for seven of the eighteen sketches dealt with a citified upper group or with 
country gentry. In Swallow Barn (1832) John Pendleton Kennedy had lov- 
ingly recorded the Old Dominion’s plantation life with only brief glances at the 
peripheral squatters. Longstreet chose to show both polite culture and piney- 
woods crudity in his unevenly settled state. Possibly echoing Kennedy, he 
claimed that his main purpose was documentary rather than comic. But, in- 
escapably, his transcribing of real life was controlled by his basic outlook. Ed- 
ward Eggleston and Hamlin Garland were to give quite grimmer pictures of 
ragged farmers and squatters. 

Far from being corrupted by frontier leveling, Yale-educated Longstreet 
was careful to dissociate himself from illiterate crackers. He did not try to 
create an oral narrator or to pose as the willing scribe of such a folk-artist. 
Quite typically he wrote in a sketch, “ ‘Now blaze away!’ (the command for an 
onset of every kind with people of this order).” His commoners stumbled 





sketches, humble enough in intent, were the earliest literary expression of the frontier, and, 
temain its most revealing expression.” Bernard De Voto has staunchly insisted upon the 
frontier spirit behind native humor. Constance Rourke discusses Longstreet and his school 
under the chapter heading of “The Gamecock of the Wilderness.” While very perceptive, 
Walter Blair in his Native American Humor places emphasis on the debt to the frontier and 
ora] tradition. More recently, Gregory Paine, “Introduction,” Southern Prose Writers (New 
York, 1947), p. Ixxvi, says these humorists belong under “folk literature”; Meine, “Fore- 
word,” p. xv, in Hoole’s Alias Simon Suggs, discerns in these men the “beginnings of a true 
American folk literature.” Daniel G. Hoffman, Paul Bunyan (Philadelphia, 1952), pp. 66-73, 


sees Longstreet, Baldwin, Hooper, and Harris primarily as “frontier authors who retained 
folk humor intact.” 
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through a militia-drill, cheered a gory fight, and gossiped or ranted with dull 
incoherence. But when Longstreet satirized the elite he showed himself lounging 
within the select circle. Despite his sandpapering of overpolished spots in up- 
perclass Augusta and his nostalgia for bucolic simplicity, Longstreet’s most 
unrelieved satire scored against whites who fell short of gentility. Secure in his 
feeling for older social standards, he genially disapproved of sweaty rascality 
or insolence. 

That many Americans, especially Southerners, long admired the coffee-house 
wits is a scholarly truism. As John D. Wade suggests, Longstreet adopted the 
eighteenth-century British ideal of the essay which fused durable literary tex. 
ture with lightly snobbish moralizing. This ideal had been reinforced on our 
side of the Atlantic by Washington Irving’s successes. In turn, Longstreet’s 
combining of fastidious commentary and localized detail further lured writers 
toward the essay-sketch framework. Throughout the 1840’s Joseph B. Cobb, 
who dedicated his Mississippi Scenes (1851) to the Georgian, signed urbane 
sketches as “The Rambler.” Mixed with fresher diction persisted the trans- 
parent names for characters and the fanciful pseudonyms used by the Queen 
Anne essayists, As late as 1853, “Peter Pickle” (Joseph Addison Turner) tried 
to start the Tomahawk in Macon, Georgia, in order to “dissect the various foi- 
lies and absurdities of the day.” Our Southern humorists pushed their cele- 
brated trail-blazing slowly and with backward glances, for Crockett had sky- 
rockcird too erratically to be a reliable guide. 

Baldwin’s The Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi (1853) showed how 
long the foreign models kept guiding Southern humorists. Continuing the prac- 
tice of mixing British literary fashions with native subjects, Baldwin produced 
pieces shiftingly reminiscent of Addison, Goldsmith, and Lamb. He larded these 
essays with verbal and intellectual wit, sophisticated diction, and classical and 
historical gleanings. Friendly toward Blackstone’s country like so many Amer- 
ican lawyers, he alluded freely to British events and to British authors, especi- 
ally Shakespeare, Scott, Byron, and Dickens. It is true that his volume, which 
was the usual reprinting of random bits in newspapers or magazines, contained 
anecdotes and tales borrowed from oral currency. But, like the author of 
Georgia Scenes, he tended to elevate himself above vulgar idiom while he ex- 


*B. H. Flanders, “Humor in Ante-Bellum Georgia,” Emory Univ. Quar., I (Oct., 1945), 
150. See also Turner’s Autobiography of “The Countryman:” 1866 (Atlanta, Ga., 1943), pp. 
12, 18-19. Also relevant here are Guy A. Cardwell, “The Influence of Addison on Charles- 
ton Periodicals, 1795-1860,” Studies in Philology, XXXV (July, 1938), 456-470, and J. D. 
Wade, A. B. Longstreet (New York, 1924), pp. 157-160. 
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ploited it, as in gracefully referring to the “doggery, grocery, or juicery, as, in the 
elegant nomenclature of the natives, it was variously called.” 

In the tradition of Kennedy and Longstreet, Baldwin was not willing to 
write mere comedy. He aspired to “illustrate the periods, the characters, and 
the phases of the society” during the boom days of the trans-Appalachian cot- 
tonbelt. However, of the twenty-six items in The Flush Times only one kept 
legal affairs from the foreground. Several soberly eulogized the Alabama at- 
torneys and judges who had toiled to impose order on the nascent state. In ef- 
fect, The Flush Times amusingly argued that law had to come to the brawling 
Old Southwest and reform its “hell-carnival,” its era of “credit without capital, 
and enterprise without honesty.” Admiring the bustling ambition of the boom 
days, Baldwin wished for a “gentleman of the Old School with the energy of the 
New.” Yet that ebullient era had teemed with boors who were laughable only 
in retrospect and who had kept “as unsophisticated ignorance of conventionali- 
ties as could be desired by J. J. Rousseau or any other eulogist of the savage 
state.” They had abounded most in the lower reaches and there won popular 
support as petty elective officials “among the rustics— who usually mistake 
the silent blank of stupidity for the gravity of wisdom.” Looking back after 
order had tamed anarchy, Baldwin, a wellborn Virginian who quickly won hon- 
ors in his new home, could praise the flush times for offering wide opportunities. 
But in the Old Southwest’s speculators or pioneering yeoman, he saw little 
serious merit. 

Like Baldwin, Thompson was often compared to Longstreet. But his Major 
Joseph Jones never lounged in high society or brawled with poor-white loafers. 
At first he seemed like a Jack Downing who had blundered into a domestic 
novel. But he rose from a prosperous yeoman to a middleclass planter who 
could paraphrase Shakespeare and write up his experience (in unsure spelling) .* 
Except for obvious satires, Major Jones’s Courtship (1843) was unique among 
important Southern works until George William Bagby let his ‘““Mozis Addums” 
write letters which mixed sense and naiveté. Unfortunately, in Major Jones’s 
Sketches of Travel (1847) Thompson later used Jones to expound racism, thus 
acidifying the cotton-grower who had confessed his own missteps while satirizing 
the grosser faults of piney-woodsmen. 


‘Henry P. Miller, “The Background and Significance of Major Jones’s Courtship,” Georgia 
Hist. Quar., XXX (Dec., 1946), 274, speaks of Jones’s “middle class plebeian attitudes,” 
and Clement Eaton, “The Humor of the Southern Yeoman,” Sewanee Review, XLIX (April- 
June, 1941), 173-183, classes Jones as a yeoman. But Blair, Horse Sense in American Humor, 
pp. 107-108, correctly points out that Jones became a planter who owned house servants 
and field hands. 
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In the meantime, Thompson had followed the courtship cycle with stories 
about a “few more interesting specimens of the genus ‘Cracker’.” In Major 
Jones’s Chronicles of Pineville (1845), the placid domesticity of Jones’s village 
was jarred by denizens of the Ticklegizzard settlement like Boss Ankles and 
other clay-eaters with “‘bilious-looking eyes, and tanney, shrivelled faces.” In 
the Chronicles — reissued under the imitative title of Major Jones’s Georgia 
Scenes — the essayist reappeared.5 Literary allusions and polite diction were 
woven into a box which set off the riches of oral anecdote. Thompson’s tone 
here often echoed Longstreet’s, particularly in “The Fire Hunt.” Though 
Thompson professed to use the term of cracker with “all due respect,” his treat- 
ment of indigent whites lacked the friendly warmth surrounding Major Jones. 
In Major Jones’s Courtship antebellum New England and Dixie humor came 
closest to touching in method and spirit. In the Chronicles of Pineville they were 
again divergent, despite the fact that William T. Porter’s Spirit of the Times 
encouraged the mixing of regional stereotypes. 

Hooper’s Adventures of Captain Simon Suggs (1845) tried to use the more 
autocthonous device of a mock campaign biography. Yet, unlike Baldwin, 
Hooper did not worry too much about the electioneering heirs of Crockett. He 
gave most of his attention to the subsistence farmers and seedy rascals who 
eked out a livelihood on the fringes of Alabama’s cotton domain. While follow- 
ing the legal circuit into the backwoods, Hooper had met vestiges of the older 
rawness and lawlessness. Through Simon Suggs’s posturing and carousing ran 
the boisterous humor which we like to think of as native, and his vigorous suc- 
cess guided later treatments of Alabama. In Fisher’s River (1859) Harden 
Taliaferro (“Skitt”) wrote somewhat respectfully of his impoverished childhood 
friends in North Carolina; however, his “Ham Rachel of Alabama” presented a 
copperas-trousered grotesque from the “cow counties.” 

It is evident that neither heady love of “folk” character nor rigorous belief 
in human equality dominated Hooper’s attitude toward Suggs’s intimates or the 
rustics whom he met while visiting old Kit Kuncker and while taking the cen- 
sus. His introductory essay set a mocking tone. And although Hooper let his 
characters hold the spotlight, he studded the artfully brief expository passages 
with French and Latin and with cultured asides, He further avoided fraterniz- 


°Far from being a voice of the Southwestern frontier, Thompson reflected the British 
“village” school. He dramatized The Vicar of Wakefield. His Augusta Mirror was self- 
professedly a journal “devoted to polite literature, music, and useful intelligence,” and 
Thompson served for a while as co-editor of The Family Companion and Ladies Mirror; 
see Gertrude Gilmer, “A Critique of Certain Georgia Ante Bellum Literary Magazines . . .,” 
Georgia Hist. Quar., XVIII (Dec., 1934), 299, 304. 
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ing with Suggs by writing, for instance: “In his own energetic language, ‘he had 
tuck his persition, and d——d if he didn’t keep it so long as he had yeath to 
stand upon’.” The very capstone of the comedy was cemented when Suggs, in 
all his ragged military might, was defied by a dirt-eater. Hooper avoided Long- 
street’s gentility, Baldwin’s reverence for the legal caste, Thompson’s sentimen- 
tality, and Harris’s narrow range. His burlesque biography profited enough 
from native techniques to mold the masterwork of a school which clearly edged 
Down East rivals in enduring robustness. It also well typified his section’s 
habit of finding in society’s least prosperous levels its most risible types, like 
the slow-witted yokel or like the shifty sharper who preyed on the Deep South’s 
unstable beginnings. 

Although Harris started writing in the Addison-Irving vein,® in his Sut Lov- 
ingood yarns the belletristic facade had been sapped finally by rough comedy. 
But current Southern political and social principles still guided his literary 
strategy. His raw, isolated mountaineers of the Great Smokies were hilarious 
but brutal clowns who, while viable in the single sketch, soon stiffened into 
dehumanized agents of those ducklings and skinnings which other Dixie writers 
like “Madison Tensas” had chortled over too frequently. While seemingly 
untamable at first glance, Sut never escaped from the limits set by Harris, who 
appeared as the scribe to whom Sut was always respectful despite the ridge- 
runner’s antipathy toward well-educated men. Just as Hooper made Suggs 
oppose nullification, Harris later appointed Sut as Lincoln’s friend and adviser 
merely to belittle the President.7 The Yankee rustic had ripened into a cracker- 
box sage who was fit company for any man. In his most frequent role, Jona- 
than’s Dixie cousin was a scorned, linsey-woolsey Cinderella until Charles Henry 
Smith (“Bill Arp”) slowly discovered his admirable qualities during the stresses 
of the Civil War. 

Few Southern humorists before 1860 had thought of themselves as enter- 
tainers, and seldom was their output purely comic. It often included antiquar- 
ianism, autobiography, or sporting chronicles in varying proportions. Thomas 
Bangs Thorpe, despite his epic account of the big bear, was a historian of local 
curiosities while Thompson was a purveyor of reading matter for the respectable 
family circle. Most Southern wits honored the current habit of literary didac- 
ticism. Many sought to correct ethical and social mores; a second volume of 


“Donald Day, “The Humorous Works of George W. Harris,” American Literature, XIV 
(Jan., 1943), 393-94. 

*Hooper, always a states-righter, in 1861 became Secretary of the Provisional Congress 
of the Confederacy. For Harris’s violently pro-Southern opinions, see Donald Day, “The 
Political Satires of George W. Harris,” Tenn. Hist. Quar., IV (Dec., 1945), 320-338. 
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Longstreet’s pieces, posthumously collected, was well christened as Stories with 
a Moral. Others professed the useful aim of recording faded or fading customs 
and, like Hooper and Baldwin, steadily scouted rearward. Both Longstreet and 
Hooper were particularly unanxious to be recalled as humorists, and William 
T. Porter felt obliged to hide the identity of most of the authors represented in 
his collection, The Big Bear of Arkansas and Other Tales (1845). 

Indeed, Porter’s book was highly selective, favoring broad tales about hunts 
in the canebrake and'swamp which had appealed to the sporting clientele of his 
Spirit of the Times. His choices did not represent squarely the work of the 
major humorists nor, incidentally, did they represent‘ fully the contents of his 
journal. Companion collections, perhaps slanted toward Northern audiences, 
also favored'pieces which played up uncouthness or muscular rascality. Later 
anthologists have continued to mine the veins which glitter most invitingly, and 
books like Meine’s Tall Tales of the Southwest (1930) or V.'L. O. Chittick’s 
Ring-Tailed Roarers (1941) have tried to satisfy the growing passion for col- 
orful Americana, 'preferably in blood-red or copperas shades. Such samplings 
have been enjoyable but they have tempted us to force antebellum humorists 
into a mold instead of accepting them on their own terms. 

Most mechanical of all, perhaps, have been the attempts to label these writ- 
ers flatly as frontier humorists. More in truth than in apology, it seems, Porter 
claimed that the pieces in his first volume were “mainly by country gentlemen, 
planters, lawyers, &c. ‘who live at home at ease’.” Of the men emphasized in 
my essay, only Hooper had, briefly and gingerly, probed into virgin terrain.$ 
Hunting and fishing had acquired amusement value in place of survival value, 
Viewed from the rising edifice of a cotton economy, one-mule farmers and poor- 
whites were woefully backward. They furnished relatively new stereotypes but 
they were seen through the veil of more settled values, for the transplanting of 
Tidewater attitudes to the Gulf states had been determined and rapid. Indeed, 
the cultural pattern of any frontier is guided by local geography and by the 
ideas which the settlers bring along. yf 

Of course, from the amorphous mass of Dixie writers, some minor ones 
treated the westering man rather gently and even let him upset the lawyer, 
dandy, or gentleman. The major representatives likewise felt the pioneer’s 
presence. We must recognize their borrowings but we must not confuse casual 


*Hoole, Alias Simon Suggs, pp. 33-34. Hoole remarks that Hooper, the “young, aristo- 
cratic North Carolinian,” from the very first “had access to the homes of the affluent slave 
holding and not infrequently aristocratic planters” in Alabama. However, Hoole argues 
that the frontier was “completely democratic” and that Southern antebellum humor was 
the “frontier in action”; see pp. 24, 30. 
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stretching with a fool’s gold of tallness. Thompson had wanted to “portray 
Southern rustic life and character, with no more of exaggeration than was neces- 
sary to give distinctiveness to the picture.”® We can distinguish between humor 
written in the cotton states and that retailed near an advancing frontier by or 
about roarers like Crockett or Mike Fink who spurned polite life. To be sure, 
Dixie humor seldom treated the Old Dominion or the Carolinas, for it was the 
friction between plantation amenities and Southwestern crudities which agitated 
the feeling for comic incongruity. Baldwin, ensconced in a reasonably stable 
community, deplored the splurging times before cotton economics had jelled the 
Deep South. In Mississippi Scenes Cobb contrasted suaver Columbus with its 
lagging environs, and others lampooned scrimping folk in the pockets of “inner” 
frontier. In brief, Southern wits often depicted individualistic pioneers and 
primitives but they did not often glorify these shaggy variants from older social 
norms. 

By the 1830’s the main frontier line had been pushed across the great river 
valley by hustling Alabama and Mississippi planters; the Old Southwestern 
frontier had come swiftly under the rule of the cotton kingdom.t° If they 
wished to be applauded at home, humorists could not resist this authority and 
its doctrine of natural inequality. Despite any wish to 'study an age or to 
emulate the accurate detail of Scott’s romances, their realism was like that of 
other eras in being distorted by current attitudes.11 The planter escaped almost 
unpricked. Hard-working independent farmers, the largest white class in the 
pre-Civil War South, were either ignored or else caricatured beyond easy recog- 
nition. Poor-whites, the mudsill of the yeomanry, received overdrawn features 
and an undue emphasis. They reflected rollicking discredit on all but the pro- 
fessional and planter echelons. Muted but ever-recurring in Dixie humor, 
especially in Longstreet’s “Darby, the Politician,” Baldwin’s sketches, and Ken- 
nedy’s Quodlibet (1840), was the fear that men from the clearings might dare 
to dominate the hustings as Crockett had done. Essentially, the'master values 
of Longstreet and his breed were shaped by Calhoun’s ideology for the settled 
South which, as ‘Henry Nash Smith shows in his Virgin Land (1950), rejected 


*Preface to 1872 edition of Major Jones’s Courtship. 

See Ray A. Billington, “Settling the Gulf Plains, 1815-1850,” Chap. XV, pp. 310-328 
in Westward Expansion (New York, 1949). Clement Eaton, Freedom of Thought in the Old 
South (Durham, N. C., 1940), traces in detail the hardening of intellectual conformity be- 
fore the Civil War. 

“Of course, realism is a slippery term. However, it is almost always used to characterize 


these humorists. Hoole, Alias Simon Suggs, pp. 178-79, summarizes relevant comments by 
others. 
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after 1830 the myth of the stalwart yeoman drawing physical and political in- 
dependence from free American soil. 

In other words, the leading humorous gentlemen of the Old South did not 
merely transcribe popular anecdotage, which is itself multifarious and multi- 
valent. While responding to their region’s demand for an original literature, 
they did not forget their gentlemanly standing. From social as well as stylistic 
compulsions, the barrier between the author and unlettered folk was kept up. 
Lowell had even let Hosea Biglow write passable poetry, yet although Major 
Jones, the cotton-bale emulator of the cracker-barrel thinker, wrote sensible 
letters, his inferiors needed Thompson’s supervision. Nor does a need to con- 
trast the expository box with the tale itself fully account for such estrangement 
between the humorists and their uncouth subjects. Finding their models in 
Addison, Goldsmith, and Irving, Southerners clung to the method of the urbane 
essayist and interpreter for the purpose of keeping their distance. This literary 
overlay decomposed slowly. When it was gone the regional humorist was ready 
to bow to the sentimentalizing local color artist, who also preceded the folklor- 
ist in the South. 

Native humor varied importantly from region to region in the loose federal 
union. Despite counter-currents, Down East myth-making centered around 
the sturdy freeholder whose mother-wit enabled him to comment intelligently 
on private and public affairs. This led Yankee humor toward aphoristic mono- 
logue while its Southern counterpart aimed at literary grace and an urbane 
provincialism, Such contrasts illumine Southern antebellum humor’s unique 
qualities and its distinctive reaction to oral tradition and the frontier experience. 


Duke University 
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BULL RIDES DESCRIBED BY “SCROGGINS,” 
G. W. HARRIS, AND MARK TWAIN 


by 
D. M. McKeithan 


In a recent article! I cited “Sicily Burns’s Wedding” in Sut Lovingood’s 
Yarns by George Washington Harris as the source of Mark Twain’s stories of 
the whipping-boy’s bull ride, originally intended for The Prince and the Pauper, 
and Uncle Laxart’s bull ride in Joan of Arc... Professor Walter Blair of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago — to whom I had sent a copy of my article — has called my 
attention to another story of a bull ride which may have been known by Twain. 
It is “Deacon Smith’s Bull, or Mike Fink in a Tight Place,” by “Scroggins.” 
It appeared in the Milton (Pa.) Miltonian in 1851 and was reprinted in the 
Spirit of the Times and in the Mississippi Palladium in the same year, as well 
as in T. C. Halliburton’s anthology, Traits of American Humour, by Native 
Authors (3 vols.) in 1852.2 

Halliburton reprinted the story under the title “Mike Fink in a Tight 
Place.” When Mike Fink was seventy years old, he told some friends of the 
only time he had ever been “worsted,” the only time he had ever been “willin’ 
to quit fust.” His chief adversary was a bull, but hornets and dogs were also 
after him. 

On a very hot day one August Mike decided to take a dip in the creek in 
old Deacon Smith’s “medder.” When he had hauled his old red shirt over his 
head and was about to enter the water, here came the Deacon’s bull making a 
beeline for him. From then on Mike was in a tight place. On the bull’s second 
charge Mike caught him by the tail, resolved to cling to it as long as it stuck 
to the bull’s backbone. 

Mike’s situation was dangerous, but he didn’t want to “holler fur help” or 
“be seed in that ar predicament,” for Deacon Smith “had preached at his 
house,” which “warn’t far off,” and Mike, who was not a married man, “had a 
kind o’ hankerin’ arter a gal that was thar.” The bull dragged him over every 


“Mark Twain’s Story of the Bull and the Bees,” Tennessee Historical Quarterly, XI 
(September, 1952), 246-253. 

*For more detailed bibliographical information see Mike Fink: King of Mississippi Keal- 
boatmen, by Walter Blair and Franklin J. Meine (New York, 1933), p. 276, from which I 
take the information given above. The story is partly retold and partly reprinted by Blair 
and Meine, pp. 93-97. 

*In Traits of American Humour, by Native Authors (London, 1852), III, 79-87. This 
work was made available to me by the Library of Congress through interlibrary loan. 
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briar and stump in the field and soon had Mike “sweatin’ and bleedin’ like a 
fat bar with a pack o’ hounds at his heels.” At times the tail with Mike at the 
end of it would blow out “‘at a dead level with the varmint’s back.” 

When the bull paused near a stump, Mike held him by turning his tail 
around the stump. He knew that if he turned loose, the bull would soon run 
him down, so he yelled louder than a locomotive whistle, hoping that someone 
would come to his aid. Apparently he was heard only by the Deacon’s two 
vicious dogs, which came at a breakneck speed. He knew whose side they would 
be on — they would “jine the bull agin” Mike. The only possible way out for 
him — and that was not a safe one — was to leap on old Brindle’s back, and 
that is what he did. His ride around the field was speedy and exciting, with a 
dog on each side leaping up in an effort to clinch his foot, old Brindle trying to 
get rid of his passenger, and Mike praying and cussing and cussing and praying, 
though “neither warn’t of any use.” 

After about an hour of racing around, Brindle stopped under a tree to “take 
in a supply of wind and cool off a little.’ This seemed to be the answer to 
Mike’s prayer, for he could reach the lowest branch and “just clum” up the 
tree. In the tree, however, he found “the biggest Aornet’s nest ever built” and 
“nigh half a bushel of the stingen’ varmints” were buzzing and ready to attack. 
He quickly resumed his place on the bull’s back. Some of the hornets hit the 
dogs, “a quart’ struck Mike, “and the rest charged old Brindle.” The dogs led, 
heading for the Deacon’s house, and Brindle and Mike followed, “the dogs 
yellin’, Brindle bellerin’, and the hornets buzzin’ and stingin’.”” On this ride 
Mike “didn’t say nothin’ for it warn’t no use.” 

As they approached the house, the Deacon and his friends came out and 
Mike turned his head as he passed the congregation, not wanting to be recog- 
nized. Straight ahead, however, stood a fence, and old Brindle hit it, for he was 
going too fast to turn aside. Mike “went ashore, over the old critter’s head, 
landin’ on t’other side, and lay thar stunned,” but Brindle was able to walk off. 
As soon as Mike was recognized, someone said: “Mike Fink has got the worst 
of the scrimmage once in his life!” From that time Mike “drapped the courtin’ 
bizziness” and thought that when he died there’d be no more Finks, “all owin’ 
to Deacon Smith’s Brindle Bull.” 

Professor Blair believes* that it is entirely possible that Twain had read or 
heard of “Deacon Smith’s Bull, or Mike Fink in a Tight Place” as well as 
Harris’s “Sicily Burns’s Wedding.” I heartily agree. I also believe that the 
former could have given Twain all the hints and suggestions that he needed for 


“Letter to me dated December 12, 1952. 
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his two versions of the bull-ride story. As I pointed out in my earlier article, 
however, we have Twain’s statement that he had long been acquainted with 
many of Harris’s stories and that he had a copy of the book containing “Sicily 
Burns’s Wedding.”> Moreover, Twain’s versions are closer to Harris’s story 
than they are to the Mike Fink yarn. I quote this paragraph from my earlier 
article (p. 252): 


These three stories of bulls and bees—the bull rides of the whipping-boy and 
Uncle Laxart and the first ride of old man Burns — differ in many details but have 
these features in common: an exciting bull ride, the knocking over of bee hives, the 
covering of the bull by a swarm of stinging bees, the crashing of the bee-covered 
bull through a crowd of people, the attacking of the crowd of people by the swarm 
of bees, and the scattering of the crowd with much noise and confusion and many 
cries of pain and terror. Moreover, old Laxart’s bull ride, like old Burns’s second 
bull ride, ended when the bull jumped into a river. 


The Mike Fink story does not contain a number of these similarities. In all 
probability it was Harris’s source® and Harris’s story was Twain’s source, 


though he may have read both stories, and oral stories of these and other bull 
rides might have been rather widespread among yarnspinners of the time.7 


University of Texas 


"Sut Lovingood’s Yarns, New York, 1867. 

‘The Sut Lovingood stories came out later than the story by “Scroggins,” beginning in 
1854. See the Introduction to Franklin J. Meine’s Tall Tales of the Southwest, New York, 
1930, and Walter Blair’s Horse Sense in American Humor, Chicago, 1942. 

"This last idea comes from Professor Blair’s letter. See note 4. 











COUNTING-OUT RHYMES IN ARKANSAS 


by 
Vance Randolph 


Many children’s games begin with a decision as to who shall be “it,” that is, 
which child shall play a certain part. Instead of cutting cards or tossing a coin, 
the children use counting-out rhymes. These jingles are learned by word of 
mouth, and seem to vary little from one generation to the next. Many are very 
old, and some have parallels in European languages. W. W. Newell began to 
collect them in New England in the 1880’s, and the files of American folklore 
journals show numerous recent studies. But nobody has published such items 
from Arkansas, so far as I know. It is my purpose to set down, in this paper, 
some counting-out rhymes which have been collected since 1920. 

Usually the prospective players stand in a row, or in a circle. The child who 
begins the chant points with his finger to each player in turn, with each word or 
syllable of the rhyme. The player who is indicated as the significant syllable 
is pronounced must serve as “it.” Sometimes the decision is reached by “‘count- 
ing out” one child after another, until only one player remains. Very young 
children are often satisfied with a simple jingle such as: 


One, two, three, 
Out goes he! 
Older children don’t trust this one, because it’s too short. With only six syllables 
to remember, the chanter might anticipate which player is to be eliminated, and 
thus prevent his own selection as “it.” 
Some little girls in Garland county, as recently as 1940, preferred to say: 


One, two, three, 

Molly caught a flea, 
Flea died, Molly cried, 
Out goes she. 


Old people near Hot Springs tell me that about 1900 they used to “choose 
up” with the following rhyme: 


One for the money, 
Two for the show, 
Three to make ready, 
And out you go. 


Here is a rhyme I heard used by school children in Benton county, in 1924: 
Monkey, monkey, bottle of beer, 


How many monkeys are there here? 
[ 244] 
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One, two, three, let me see, 
Four, five, six and out goes he. 


Some boys in the same neighborhood always chanted the last lines this way: 


One, two, three and out goes he, 
With a dirty dish-rag on his knee. 


t is 

ola! This one was common at Fort Smith and Van Buren in the early 1920’s: 

1 of Soldier, soldier, in the battle, 

very Hear his money musket rattle, 

n to One-a-dunna, two-a, three, 

Sous Rattle again and out goes he. 

tems Miss Joan Wagner, of Eureka Springs, tells me that the following was popu- 


per, lar in 1949 and 1950: Z 


Icka backa soda cracker 


who Icka backa boo, 

d or Icka backa soda cracker, 
lable Out goes you. 

yunt- 


oung 
Acker backer soda cracker 7 
Acker backer boo, : 
Acker backer chaw tobacker, 
Out goes you. 

ables The children in Washington county, about 1930, seemed very fond of this 

, and jingle: 


f Inty minty seventy six, 
ty: Ima dima doma dix, 
Olliga bolliga golly goo, 
Out goes you. 





This one is reported from Carroll county, in the late 1930’s and early 1940’s: 


Ibbity bibbity sibbity sab, 

hoose Ibbity bibbity kanaba, 
Ibbity bibbity bibbity boo, 
And out goes you. 


In using this “Ibbity bibbity” rhyme, the children do not point with the fore- 
finger, but with the clenched fist. 
A lady from Fort Smith learned two counting-out rhymes about 1910: 


19am Intra mintra middlety sing, 


Della dollar dew, 


ig iii 


A few miles away, at Kingston, there was a slightly different version: wr 
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Ezzy pezzy dominezzy, 
Out goes you. 


Sinner, sinner, 
Come to dinner, 
Half past two. 
Eat your ’taters, 
Alligators, 

Out goes you. 


From the same informant comes the following, which she says was very 
daring, and not to be used when grown persons were about: 


Silly Susie tore her pants, 
Teaching gentlemen how to dance, 
First on the heel, then on the toe, 
Cross your legs and out you go. 


Mr. Frank Shelton tells me that Yell county children, in the 1930’s, chanted 
this one: 

Eeny, meeny, miney, moe, 

Catch a nigger by his toe, 

If he hollers make him pay 

Fifty dollars every day, 

O-U-T spells out goes he, 

You dirty old dish-rag, you. 


At Fayetteville, in the 1930’s, the verse was a little different: 


Eeny, meeny, miney, moe, 
Catch a nigger by the toe, 
If he hollers let him go, 
Eeny, meeny, miney, moe, 
O-U-T spells out. 


Mrs. Olga Trail, of Farmington, recalled a variant with the ending: 
O-U-T spells out goes he, 
With a dirty dish-rag on his knee. 
Here’s another that Mr. Frank Shelton, of Yell county, heard in the middle 
1930’s: 
Wire, brier, limberlock, 
Three geese in a flock, 
One flew east, one flew west, 
One flew over the cuckoo’s nest, 


O-U-T spells out goes he, 
You dirty old dish-rag, you. 


The children in Baxter county, about 1925, chanted it this way: 


Wire, brier, limberlock, 
Three geese in a flock, 
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One flew east, one flew west, 
One flew over the cuckoo’s nest, 
The clock fell down, 

The mouse run around, 

O-U-T spells your tail out, 

And so you go out buck. 


Near Harrison the children used the following jingle as long ago as 1900. 
A little boy, in 1932, explained to me that buck means ten, and that “ten always 
stands for out.” 


One-e-ry, two-e-ry, ick-e-ry Ann, 
Fillison, follison, Nicholas, John, 
Greasy gravy, English navy, 
Stinkum, stankum, buck. 


At Rogers, in 1926, they said it like this: i 3 


Ee-e-ry, o-e-ry, eek-e-ry Ann, 
Fillison, follison, Nicholas, John, 
Queevey, quavey, English navy, 
Stickum, stookum, buck. 


Here is a variant favored by children near Sulphur Springs, about 1920: 


One-e-ry, two-e-ry, ick-e-ry wan, 
Fillipson, follipson, nickel for John, 
Huckel bare, crackle bare, Lillian Mary, 
Pickle, pucker and buck. 


Another text from the same neighborhood, dated 1932: 


Ee-e-ry, oi-e-ry, ick-e-ry bum, 
Billicky ballicky nickety now, 
Beer, ban, black man, 

Link, lank, lunk. 


The following rhyme was used in Polk and Scott counties as late as 1940: 


One’s all, two’s all, three’s all sand, 
Bake a cake for the baker’s man, 
Hail ’em, scale ’em, skin’ em, tail ’em, 
Sinktum, sanktum, bunk. 
Mrs, Olga Trail, of Farmington, recalled this in 1951 as “a very old count- 
ing-out rhyme”: 
Cairo karo, captain cairo, 
Boma netchie kind bow, 
Simmer nicker bomma nicker, 


Rolly bolly rinktum, 
Rolly bolly rinktum do do. 
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A little girl at Hot Springs, in 1938, gave me the following as “the oldest 
and best” of all such rhymes: 


Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Saddle the cat and I'll get on, 

Give me the switch and I’ll be gone, 
Out goes he. 


Miss Joan Wagner heard this one at Eureka Springs, in 1951: 


One potato, two potato, three potato, four 
Five potato, six potato, seven potato, more! 
A man at Harrison told me that when he was a boy, in the 1880’s, children 
used to sing: 


Bee, bee, bumble bee, 

Sting our teacher on the knee, 
Sting our dog on the snout, 
O-U-T and you are out. 


Here’s one that was known to country children in Benton county about 1904: 


One all, two all, bumble bee, 
Striddeldy straddeldy snicker snee, 
Don’t sting Lucy, don’t sting me, 
Sting old Jacob on the knee, 
Sting old Billy on the snout. 
One, two, three and you go out. 


An old lady near Searcy told me that many favorite counting-out rhymes in 
the 1870’s and 1880’s were safeguarded by the participation of two or more 
players in the patter. But she could remember only one example, in which the 
“caller” says: 

Mamma’s going to make me a dress, 

What color does like best? 
The girl whose name is —---————— responds by choosing a color, such as 
“Yellow!” and the chant continues: 


Y-E-L-L-O-W spells yellow, 
And out goes you! 





Some elderly persons say that similar “dialogue pieces” were formerly very 
common. But with the exception of the lady quoted above, I have found no in- 
formants who can repeat such items. 
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SOME FOLKSONG REFERENCES IN KENNEDY’S SWALLOW BARN 





by 
Warren E. Roberts 


John Pendleton Kennedy has often been hailed as one of the few writers who 
has given an accurate picture of early Southern life. In his Swallow Barn, first 
published in 1832, Kennedy paints an accurate and fairly realistic picture of 
life on a large Southern plantation shortly after the Revolutionary War. It was 
a way of life with which Kennedy was thoroughly familiar, for he spent many 
summers at his mother’s home in Berkeley County in the Shenandoah Valley. 
When Kennedy wrote Swallow Barn, however, he transferred his locale to the 
James River in Virginia. It has long been recognized that Kennedy used living 
models for many of the important characters in his novel. Kennedy himself 
admits that Parson Chub in Swallow Barn is a “sketch” of his old school-master, 
William Sinclair, “both as to his exterior and to the composition of his char- 
acter.”2 Kennedy’s biographer and close friend, Henry Tuckerman, points out 
that Frank Meriwether, the proprietor of the plantation in Swallow Barn, is 
drawn from Kennedy’s uncle, Phillip Pendleton. Hubbel also has pointed out 
that Kennedy’s great aunt shows many similarities to Mrs. Meriwether in 
Swallow Barn.* If so many of Kennedy’s main characters are drawn from life, 
it would not be surprising if some of his minor figures were also modelled on 
living people whom Kennedy had met during his extensive sojourns in Berkeley 
County. 

One of the most interesting figures that Kennedy described is Hafen Blok, a 
fiddler and a singer of ballads. It seems likely that Hafen Blok is the counter- 
part of some person whom Kennedy actually knew. Blok is, of course, a Ger- 
man, and German settlers were common in the valley of the Shenandoah where 
Kennedy spent many summers. In Swallow Barn, however, the locale is laid in 
the Tidewater region where German settlers were practically unknown. It seems 
likely, then, that Kennedy is painting from true life a picture of a Berkeley 
County, West Virginia folk singer whom Kennedy knew during his boyhood 
shortly after 1800. By looking more closely at Hafen Blok we can get some 
idea of the repertory of a folk singer of about 150 years ago. This examination 


*Henry Tuckerman, The Life of John Pendleton Kennedy (New York: 1871), pp. 42-43 
and 49. 

*Ibid., p. 37. 

*Ibid., p. 402. : 

‘Swallow Barn, edited by Jay B. Hubbell (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929), p. xxix. 
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will also throw some light upon the length of time that a few ballads and songs 
have been known here in America. 

Hafen Blok is represented as a man of sixty-five who had once been a tinker, 
but who, at the time of the story, is mostly a vagabond who wanders from house 
to house telling stories, singing ballads, and occasionally fiddling for dances. In 
Kennedy’s words, “the women about the families where he gained a seat in the 
corner of the kitchen fire were indebted to him for the most accepted versions 
of the Gosport Tragedy, Billy Taylor, and some other lamentable ditties.”> It 
is regrettable that Kennedy did not reproduce more of the ballad texts, with 
which he was undoubtedly familiar, rather than merely listing titles. We must 
content ourselves with knowing that certain songs were current in the region 
of the border of West Virginia and Virginia around 1800. At one point in 
Swallow Barn Hafen Blok is requested to sing. He names a goodly number of 
ballads and rattles off a few snatches of song before he is silenced. The items 
in Blok’s repertory will be listed below with some remarks, wherever possible, 
about their present-day survival in Virginia and West Virginia. Some titles, 
unfortunately, have been impossible to identify. 


The Gosport Tragedy, p. 318.6 


“The Gosport Tragedy’ that shows how a young damsel was led astray by 
a ship’s carpenter, and carried into a lonesome wood and how her ghost haunted 
him at sea; — 


‘When he immediantly fell on his knees, 
And the blood in his veins with horror did freeze.’ ” 


This ballad, usually known at the present as “Pretty Polly” or “The Cruel 
Ship’s Carpenter,” has been collected widely in the United States. See John H. 
Cox, Traditional Ballads Mainly from West Virginia (National Service Bureau: 
1939), pp. 60-63; Arthur K. Davis, Jr., Folk-Songs of Virginia, A Descriptive 
Index and a Classification (Duke University Press: 1949), p. 270; and Cecil 
J. Sharp and Maud Karpeles, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appala- 
chians (London: 1932), I, 326-327. In a broadside print of this ballad given 
by J. W. Ebsworth, The Roxburghe Ballads, vol. VIII (The Ballad Society: 
1897), p. 174 we find the line: 


“With that he immediately fell on his knees.” 


"Swallow Barn, p. 214. 
*Page references are to the Hubbell edition of Swallow Barn. 
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In an oral version from Flag Pond, Tennessee occur the lines: 


“Poor William, poor William then fell to his knees 
The blood in his veins with horror did freeze.” 
(Sharp-Karpeles, I, 319) 


Billy Taylor, p. 214. 


A Virginia text of this well-known ballad was printed by W. H. Babcock, 
“The London Ballads,” Folk-Lore Journal, VII (1889), 30-31. A West Virginia 
version is in John H. Cox, Folk-Songs of the South (Harvard University Press: 
1925), pp. 382-383. 


St. Clair’s Defeat, p. 317. 


A ballad, unnamed by Kennedy, which may provisionally be entitled “St. 
Claire’s Defeat,” (p. 317). 


November the fourth, in the year ninety-one, 

We had a sore engagement near to Fort Jefferson. 

St. Clair was our commander, which may remembered be. 

For there we left nine hundred men, in the Western Territory. 


Our militia was attackted, just as the day did break; 

And soon were overpowered and force to retreat. 

They killed Major Ouldham, Levin and Briggs likewise, 
With horrid yells of savages resounded thorough the skies; 


Major Butler was wounded, the very second fire — 
(Not divided into stanzas in the original.) 

One version of this historical ballad was collected at Canton, Ohio and pub- 
lished in 1939 by Mary O. Eddy in her Ballads and Songs from Ohio (New 
York: 1939), p. 262. The first stanza of the Eddy text should be compared 
with the first four lines of Kennedy’s version: 


On the eighth day of November, in the year of ninety-one, 

We had a strong engagement near to Fort Jefferson; 

St. Clair was our commander, as may remembered be, 

There we fought and lost nine hundred men on the banks of the St. Marie. 
The Ohio text consists of three stanzas only. In Swallow Barn the singer is 
forced to stop after singing two stanzas and a part of the third. The version 
that Kennedy knew was probably much longer than the Ohio one. We have 
then, two versions of the same song writtén down at an interval of about 125 
years. As might be expected, the version that has been in oral circulation for 
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well over a century has been greatly compressed. Another version of fifty-two 
lines is found in Henry Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio (Columbus: 1891), 
II, 493-494. It seems probable that Howe heard his version from an oral 
source, for he attempts to reproduce something of the dialect of the singer. 
Howe also gives a detailed account of the actual history of the engagement. 
Below are the first and third stanzas and the first line of the fourth stanza as 
given by Howe: 


’Twas November the fourth, in the year of ninety-one, 
We had a sore engagement near to Fort Jefferson; 
Sinclaire was our commander, which may remembered be, 
For there we left nine hundred men in t’ West’n Ter’tory. 


Our army was attacked just as the day did dawn, 

And soon were overpowered and driven from the lawn. 
They killed Major Ouldham, Levin and Briggs likewise, 
And horrid yells of sav’ges resounded through the skies. 


Major Butler was wounded in the very second fire; 


It is obvious that the re-creative force of oral transmission has operated on 
the versions of this song. 


American Taxation, p. 317. 


Kennedy does not mention this song by title. 


“Tt goes to the tune of ‘William Reilly’ 
While I rehearse my story, Americans give ear, 
Of Britain’s fading glory, you presently shall hear; 
I'll give a true relation, attend to what I say, 
Concerning the taxation of North America. 


There is a wealthy people that sojourn in that land, 
Their churches all with steeples most delicately stand, 
Their houses, like the lily, are painted red and gay; 
They flourish like the gilly in North America.” 

The above lines, sung to the tune of “William Reilly,” are the first and the 
ninth stanzas of a Revolutionary War song, “American Taxation.” The ver- 
sion Hafen Blok sings agrees closely with the printed copies except that the 
word “relate” is used in the first line of the printed copies instead of “rehearse.” 
This song is supposed to have been written by Peter St. John of Norwalk, 
Connecticut, probably about the time of the Revolutionary War. No form of 
the song seems to have been recorded from oral tradition. See Frank Moore, 
Songs and Ballads of the American Revolution (New York: 1866), pp. 1-16 and 
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George C. Eggleston, American War Ballads and Lyrics (New York: 1889), 
pp. 60-71. 


William Reilly, p. 317. 


While Kennedy refers to this only as a tune, it is probable that he also knew 
the words to this very common ballad. It is interesting to note that Washington 
Irving, Kennedy’s close friend, also encountered a version of “William Reilly” 
when he was present at a mountain wedding in Kentucky about 1805. See S. T. 
Williams and E. E. Leisy, “Polly Holman’s Wedding, Notes by Washington 
Irving,” Southwest Review, XIX (1933-34), 449-454. For versions of the 
ballad from West Virginia and Virginia, see Cox, Folk-Songs of the South, pp. 
336-338 and Davis, p. 55. 


The Royal Factor’s Garland, p. 318. 


This title probably refers to an extremely long broadside ballad generally 
known as “The Factor’s Garland” or “The Turkish Factor.” In America the 
song has been collected in North Carolina from oral tradition, but it has not 
been found in Virginia or West Virginia. See The Frank C. Brown Collection 
of North Carolina Folklore, vol. 11, ed. by H. M. Belden and A. P. Hudson 
(Duke University Press: 1952), pp. 220-222. 


The Prodigal Daughter, p. 318. 


A long and sensational broadside with the same title, printed in London, is 
in the Harvard Library. It seems never to have been collected from oral tradi- 
tion. See H. M. Belden, Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore 
Society (University of Missouri Studies: 1940), p. 460. 


The Yarmouth Tragedy, p. 318. 


“... ‘Jemmy and Nancy,’ commonly called the Yarmouth Tragedy, show- 
ing how, by the avariciousness and cruelty of parents, two faithful lovyers were 
destroyed . . .” (p. 318). 

Davis, p. 68, lists two versions of this widely-known ballad, the only ones 
that seem to have been recorded from the area in which we are interested. 


The Manhattan Tragedy, p. 318. (unidentified) 


ass i 
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The Golden Bull, p. 318. (unidentified) 


In addition to the extensive list of songs known by Hafen Blok, Kennedy 
mentions a few Negro folksongs, important references because of their early 
date. A negro banjo player named Carey is introduced and the following words 
are addressed to him: 


“Give us ‘Sugar in a Gourd’ or ‘Jim Crow,’ ” cried Ralph — 

referring to two popular dances well known in this region 

and for the execution of which Carey has some reputation. 
(p. 85) 


Sugar in a Gourd, p. 85. 


Two recorded versions of this tune, one from Kentucky and one from Florida, 
are listed in The Library of Congress, Check-List of Recorded Songs in the 
English Language, II, 383. 


Jim Crow, p. 85. 


This, because it is referred to as a “dance,” must be the famous “Jump Jim 
Crow,” one of the earliest of minstrel show pieces. Newman Ivey White, in his 
American Negro Folk-Songs (Cambridge: 1928), p. 8, says that the song “came 
upon the New York stage in 1832.” On page 162 he says that Jim Crow Rice 
introduced the dance upon the stage between 1833 and 1835. This slightly in- 
consistent testimony shows us at least that Kennedy, who published Swallow 
Barn in 1832, did not first hear about the song when it became famous on the 
stage. Kennedy must have known the song earlier, probably from hearing 
some Negro singer perform it. The legend which tells that Rice, the famous 
stage performer, copied “Jump Jim Crow” from a Louisville Negro named 
Jim Crow who “invented” the dance and the song, a legend repeated by White 
(p. 8) and by Dorothy Scarborough,” obviously needs to be revised. The song 
should probably be regarded as a genuine Negro folksong, heard by Rice and 
copied by him, rather than as the invention of an individual named Jim Crow 
who actually lived. 


Indiana University 


"Dorothy Scarborough, On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs (Cambridge: 1925), pp. 
125-126. 
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CHICK-A-LIEL-LIH’ 
(A Legend of the Cherokees) 


by 
Marshall W. Bell 


The Cherokees were much excited, and all through the tribe were grief, 
mourning, and fear. For many moons their country had been terrorized by 
some dread being, they knew not what, who preyed upon the old and helpless 
men and women of the tribe. The Cherokees venerated and cared for their 
aged as few aboriginal Indians did; and so many of them had been found dead, 
with a round hole in the skull and the brains taken out, that the whole tribe 
was aroused. Near the different villages, at the springs, in the melon and 
maize patches, on the sunny side of the wigwams — almost everywhere through- 
out their country — bodies had been found in this condition, and many scores 
of victims had been sent to the happy hunting grounds. No one could tell how 
these deaths came about. Warriors talked of nothing else, the squaws left their 
patches of maize and melons to discuss the mystery, and fear invaded the whole 
land. 

So fearful had the ravages of the dread unknown become that tl: entire 
tribe was notified to appear at the council ground on a certain day, that it might 
be learned what demon wrought this dreadful havoc, and that measures might 
be devised for its destruction. With one accord the whole tribe — braves, 
squaws, and children — gathered together at the appointed time, and for many 
days the chiefs and wise men deliberated upon all that could be told them; but 
all tono purpose. They could not discover a clue as to who or what had slain 
their aged ones. Many bad men were suspected, but no good reason could be 
shown to support a charge against them; and the perplexity increased. There 
was no known weapon that would make a deep, round hole in the skull — the 
same in every case of the aged. Not even the medicine-men could tell what 
the curse was, and all their divination was in vain. 


*Some years ago when Mrs. H. D. Gunning, then Miss Grace Wills Bell, was a student 
in one of my English classes, she showed me this folk tale, written by her father. I was 
acquainted with Mr. Bell when he was a successful lawyer in Murphy, Cherokee Coun- 
ty, North Carolina. He knew other Cherokee tales besides this one; and, as his daughter 
says, he knew the language of the Cherokees and -was able to converse with them in it. He 
gave me a very intelligent account of the local Indian speech —the glossary, the grammar, 
and the phonology. He was born in 1865 and died in 1944.— George P. Wilson 


[ 255] 
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This was in that olden time when men and beasts and birds could talk to- 
gether. One day when fresh sorrow pressed heavily upon the Cherokees, for 
an old and beloved chief had left the council and had gone to the adjacent spring 
for a drink of water and had been found dead, with the mysterious hole in his 
skull and the brain taken out, a peachtree-bird came into the council and asked 
permission to speak to the wise men. This was granted, and the little bird told 
them that the ravages which so distressed them were caused by a witch — 
SKEE-LIH’ — who was in the form of a big, strong man, and who had a huge 
spur on his right wrist, sharp and black like a rooster’s spur; that the witch 
would eat nothing but the brains of human beings, preferring old people, because 
they had lived many moons and were wise; and that his habit was to find them 
alone, approach them skillfully, smite them through the skull with one blow of 
the deadly spur, and through the hole suck out the brains and devour them. 

He informed the council that the witch lived in a cave in the mountains, 
but that he didn’t know exactly where, and that they must send out braves to 
find the cave and kill the witch, or the old people of the tribe would all be 
destroyed; and that the way to kill the witch was to shoot him through the 
head. Having spoken, the peachtree-bird took his departure and was seen no 
more. 

The council quickly decided to follow the advice given by the peachtree- 
bird. One of the bravest chiefs was put at the head of a hundred chosen warriors 
and directed to find the lair of the witch and to slay him. Particular instructions 
were given to shoot him through the head. And the council remained in session 
to await developments. 

After a search of some days, the witch was discovered in a cave in the side 
of the mountain, and the war party drew near. A great shout was set up to 
attract his attention, and he sallied forth. Like a big, strong man, he was larger 
and more powerful than any warrior the Cherokees had ever seen. He had no 
weapons, but on his right wrist was a great black spur. Confidently he ad- 
vanced upon the band of warriors, who awaited his coming, and they, remem- 
bering their instructions, discharged their arrows against the witch’s head. To 
their amazement, instead of killing him, “they went through like smoke,” and 
the uninjured witch fell upon them. With his terrible spur he slew many, 
piercing the skull with a single blow as if it were an egg shell, and he put the 
others to flight. One brave looked back as*he fled and saw the witch, who had 
left off pursuit, greedily sucking the brains of a Cherokee through the hole in 
the skull. 

Those who were left alive returned to the council and told the tale of their 
defeat. The squaws loudly bewailed their dead, and the hearts of the chiefs 
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were heavy, but they made no outcry. The council sat with bowed heads and 
sadly thought of the accumulated misfortunes of the tribe. They sat thus for a 
whole day, and no one could think of a plan to destroy the dreadful witch, since 
he could not be hurt by many arrows shot through the head. And the dead 
braves were unburied, by which act the Cherokees were disgraced, and the 
deaths of their aged ones were unavenged. 

As the council sat, sad and dejected, a tomtit came into their midst and 
began to speak. He told the members that he had been very far away and had 
only just then arrived; that while he was a long way off, he had met the peach- 
tree-bird, who informed him of the tale he had told in the council of the red 
men about the witch, and of his instructing the braves to shoot him through the 
head. He said the peachtree-bird laughed, for he knew that the witch could not 
be injured if shot through the head, but would kill many of the warriors and 
put the rest to flight; that he himself had so far to travel that he had arrived 
too late to save the dead warriors, but nevertheless he would now tell the truth 
as to the only way the witch could be killed. They must shoot him through the 
foot. The tomtit said further that the peachtree-bird was known among the 
birds as the liar — KAH-GO-GIH’ — and was no friend to the Cherokees; but 
that he, their speaker, was called by the birds CHICK-A-LIEL-LIH’, the truth- 
teller, because he always told the truth. He closed his speech by saying that 
he would remain with them until another war party could go forth, slay the 
witch, and return. He would not go off, as the peachtree-bird had done. 

Volunteers speedily filled up the ranks of the war party, for all believed the 
words of the tomtit. Soon the chief, with another hundred braves, started out 
again to slay the witch. As they departed from the council grounds, the tomtit 
cried out loudly, so that all might hear, “Shoot him through the foot; CHICK- 
A-LIEL-LIH’ says shoot him through the foot!” 

The lair of the witch being known, the party was soon in front of the cave 
in the mountains. Again a mighty shout was raised, and again the witch came 
out, big and strong, with that ugly black spur on his right wrist. He halted an 
instant in the mouth of the cave before charging upon the party of the warriors, 
and as he did so, the chief, who was a wise man, shot an arrow through the 
witch’s foot, and the dreaded SKEE-LIH’ fell dead. 

The warriors slain when the first war party was routed were buried and 
stones were heaped upon their graves, as the custom is among the Cherokees. 
The witch’s head and his keen, black spur were cut off and carried in triumph 
to the council grounds, where a great feast was set, and the Cherokees rejoiced 
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mightily because the witch was dead. In all the ceremony the tomtit took part 
and was made much of. 

Before the red men separated, they solemnly decided to call the tomtit 
CHICK-A-LIEL-LIH’ because he had told them the truth, so that he was called 
truth-teller by the red men as well as by the birds. To this day the Cherokees 
say: “Spring is here; CHICK-A-LIEL-LIH’ say so; CHICK-A-LIEL-LIH’ 
truth-teller.”2 


*The old Cherokee Indian who communicated this story was almost a hundred years 
old, and was quite proud of his name — CHICK-A-LIEL-LIH’. As he finished his tale, he 
usually added: “That’s it; CHICK-A-LIEL-LIH’, truth-teller; that’s ME.” 
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Paul Bunyan: Last of the Frontier Demigods. By Daniel G. Hoffman. Phil- 
adelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952. xiv, 213 pp. $4.50. 


Readers of this journal know Dan Hoffman as a perceptive and painstak- 
ing critic. The present book serves notice that his talents on a broad range 
are fully as impressive, and that American folklore study benefits from a major 
new worker. Mr. Hoffman handles a variety of disciplines, literary criticism, 
anthropology, musicology, and he adds these to his folklore equipment. With- 
out such training this excellent analysis of the Paul Bunyan legend could not 
have succeeded, for the folklorist may flounder when he scrutinizes literary 
techniques, and the student of literature too often appears naive when he con- 
fronts folklore. 

This study has greatly needed writing, in view of the invincible ignorance 
that continues to label Paul Bunyan a genuine American folk character. Many 
people have written about Paul Bunyan who fail to comprehend the most 
rudimentary aspect of folk material — that it has oral life. Customarily Bunyan 
writings are herded together as all of a piece, so long as they mention the hero 
and his blue ox (e.g., in Haney’s bibliography and Felton’s anthology). All the 
slovenly thinking, dismal writing, and blatant commercialism wrapped up in 
the Bunyan business are here calmly exposed. Mr. Hoffman in model fashion 
explains the nature of folklore, isolates the Bunyan items that meet the tests, 
and traces the expansion of the meager oral tradition through advertising 
pamphlets, books that rewrite and add to the pamphlets, and poetry stimulated 
by the books. The picture that emerges shows how far removed from a folk 
basis are the mass of Bunyan “legends.” But Mr. Hoffman recognizes that 
a folklore tale need not outshine a rewritten tale. He asks that we separate oral 
from written literature, and judge each genre within its own terms: a proposi- 
tion that every bona fide folklorist must support if our field is to have any 
meaning. We should not compare Perry Allen the raconteur with James Stevens 
the popularizer and Robert Frost the poet; compare Allen with other lumber- 
jack informants; compare Stevens with Shephard, Bowman, Turney, Wads- 
worth, Untermeyer and the rest of the Bunyan rewriters, to see who can write 
effectively and develop the humorous and dramatic possibilities in folktales; 
compare Frost with Sandburg and Auden to see which artist catches the idiom, 
flavor and meaning of the tradition (none does very successfully). 

The author also goes outside the Bunyan literature for suggestive compari- 
sons, and contrasts the pre-Civil War popularizations. of the Southern humorists 
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with the work of the Bunyan hacks. This shrewd device allows him to discuss 
the literary-folk background of American humor at the same time that he ap- 
praises the reworking of folk tradition by a skillful group of popularizers. Mr, 
Hoffman argues ingeniously that both the Longstreet-Harris and the Stevens- 
Shephard schools transmute oral tales into a written medium that often in the 
earlier case and practically never in the latter approaches literary art. However 
the folk elements in these two bodies of writing hardly bulk large enough to 
support generalizations about popularized folklore. If all the tall tales scat- 
tered through the antebellum humor volumes were gathered together, they would 
fall far short in quantity of a field collection like Randolph’s We Always Lie to 
Strangers. The real popularization of folktale before the Civil War occurs in 
hundreds of journalistic stories strewn through the Spirit of the Times, the 
Yankee Blade, and local newspapers, and rarely reprinted in books. On another 
route, the direct literary redaction of folk narrative appears in local colorists 
like Rowland Robinson and George S. Wasson who actually reproduce story- 
telling scenes. Reworked folk material does turn up intermittently in Hooper, 
Harris, Thorpe and their associates, but practically none emerges in the Bunyan 
books. 

Curiously, for all the discussion of Paul Bunyan no one has attempted to 
check the legend against field material from oldtime lumberjacks. Mr. Hoffman 
looks at the lumbercamp ballads, and refers to interview notes of Herbert Hal- 
per with Pennsylvania loggers, and finds in the latter a meager trace of the 
hero. I would suggest, from my own field work, that a definite corpus of lumber- 
jack folktales exists, and that Paul Bunyan plays an extremely limited role in 
this corpus. Thus Mr. Hoffman reports two isolated instances of oral tales that 
depict Bunyan as a crafty operator. In one, he jerks logs out of their bark 
under the seat of a rival logger. In the other, he avoids paying his men by 
pretending that government agents are coming to arrest them for trespassing. 
The first tale can be found in nineteenth century tall-tale humor, and Herbert 
Halpert connects it with a New Jersey lumberman. The second I heard in 
Escanaba, Michigan, attached to the local boss of anecdotal fame, Joe LeMay 
(told in French-Canadian dialect), and it also links to Batiste Doe, a similar 
figure in Saginaw. In other words, these tales, which Mr. Hoffman finds unique 
in his oral sources, gravitate feebly to Bunyan from stronger traditions. If the 
Bunyan legend enjoyed real oral vitality among lumberjacks, it would absorb 
many more of these camp-boss yarns. In such an event the hero would become 
the archetypal boss rather than a gargantuan cutie. Anecdotes about camp 
bosses celebrate their hardihood, ruthlessness, paternal interest in their men, 
cunning, eccentricity, and contempt for book learning. A given boss does not 
possess all these qualities, but in the total boss-lore elements of both the wily 
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Yankee and pugnacious frontiersman appear. The inflated Paul Bunyan of the 
books bears no relation to the camp boss of lumberjack tradition. 

To reconstruct the origins of Bunyan in relation to logging lore may now 
be impossible, but I offer the following clue for what it is worth. James Mac- 
Gillivray, who died in Oscoda, Michigan, May 1, 1952, and printed “The 
Round River Drive” in the Detroit News-Tribune on July 24, 1910, the first 


known printed appearance of Paul Bunyan, gives the following information 
about his acquaintance with the tales. 


My first knowledge of such a lumbercamp character now known as 
Paul Bunyan came to me when I was scaling logs at the logging camp 
of Rory Frazer, 22 miles east of Grayling on the north branch of the 
Au Sable river . . . . I was then 13 years of age, but big, like an adult 
man. Among the hardy bunch that constituted Rory’s logging crew 
were such noted characters as ‘Dutch Jake,’ a Hollander wag, but plenty 
tough, ‘P.O.B.’, Pat O’Brien, tougher than Jake, and Big Paddy Grant, 
who claimed (and I think rightly) that he was an orderly for General 
Grant, during the Civil war .... I had never heard the name before, 
despite the fact that I lived in the renowned lumber-mill area of Oscoda- 
Au Sable, twin towns that led the world in saw-mill production back in 


the eighties.1 

This rings true because MacGillivray admits not having heard the tales in 
well-known lumber camps, and because he names specific storytellers. Since 
he was born in 1873, his account dates Bunyan yarning back to 1886. Mac- 
Gillivray’s own string of yarns sounds close to oral telling, in their motifs and 
details like loggers’ names and the presence of Negro cookees (Negroes worked 
in central Michigan lumbercamps). Paul Bunyan comes into the stories as a 
sideline rather than a central figure. If MacGillivray is trustworthy, then the 
Bunyan legend enjoyed only a limited oral circulation, and Paul himself never 
dominated the stories. 

Mr. Hoffman concerns himself with the history of the legend and its pas- 
sage into commercial and literary channels. Perhaps some day we shall know 
more about the folklore content at its root, but whether or not, this study will 


remain the standard reference on the growth of America’s most publicized and 
dubious folk-hero. 


Michigan State College Richard M. Dorson 


*A leaflet reprinting the column, “Michigan; My Michigan,” by Elton R. Eaton, in 
the January 24, 1947 issue of the Plymouth (Michigan) Mail. 
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Time For Fairy Tales Old and New. Compiled by May Hill Arbuthnot. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman, 1952. xiv, 404 pp. $3.25. 


This is easily one of the best anthologies of folk tales for children to be pub- 
lished in recent years. Its selections — fairy tales, myths, epics, fables and 
modern fanciful tales — are drawn from the great collections. May Hill Arbuth- 
not’s expert knowledge of children’s psychological growth and reading needs 
(acquired over a long period as a teachers’ teacher and as an editor of children’s 
basic school reading books) is stamped all over this fine collection. It shows up, 
for example, in the way the stories are arranged; the principal groups begin 
with easier stories, such as nursery tales, for the youngest children, and progress 
by age levels to the more mature yarns that would appeal to youngsters twelve to 
fourteen years of age. The book follows accepted reading patterns and gives 
proper representation to various ethnic cultures. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot’s general introduction itself is worth the price of the book. 
There, and in four excellent section introductions, and in headnotes over indi- 
vidual stories, she succeeds in making out a most convincing case for the use of 
folklore in the schools. Her observations are both perceptive and practical. Do 
you know when to tell and when to read a story? Mrs. Arbuthnot counsels that 
generally all folk tales should be told because they were created and kept alive 
by the oral tradition of gifted storytellers; while picture-stories and all stories 
demanding the precise words of the author should be read. 

These folk tales have been compiled for grownups to use with children in 
classroom, camp, playground or home. The collection should also prove popular 
with students in teachers’ colleges and university schools of education. The de- 
sign, while attractive to adults, may discourage children from taking up the book 
to read for themselves — outsize format, overweight, comparatively small type- 
face, and double columns running down the page. Charm is conveyed by the 
illustrations, but one wishes there were more of them. Bibliography and index 
are very good. 


Washington, D. C. GEorGE Korson 


English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians. Collected by Cecil Sharp; 
edited by Maud Karpeles. New York and London: Oxford University Press, 
2 volumes, 1932; 2nd impression, 1952. xxxvii, 436; xi, 411 pp. $13.50. 


Border Ballads. Selected and edited by William Beattie. Harmondsworth, Mid- 
dlesex, and Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1952. 247 pp. 2s 6d; $.65. 
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It is good to be able to report that the great Sharp-Karpeles collection is back 
in print, as it deserves to be, for certainly it must on several counts be considered 
one of the foundation stones of ballad study, British and American. The two 
volumes, with their 274 songs and numerous meticulous variants of texts and 
music, are reproduced intact, with two minor additions: a list of some of the more 
important ballad collections since 1932, appended to the Bibliography, and a 
brief note to the 1932 Preface (I, xx). In the latter Maud Karpeles tells how in 
1951 she returned to the southern mountains and recorded “ninety-one songs and 
instrumental tunes, of which sixty-nine were from singers who had previously 
sung to Cecil Sharp or from near relations of these singers.” Amid weakening 
memories of tradition, she found that “to many a singer it was a great delight to 
be able to re-learn from these volumes a song he had sung to Cecil Sharp over 
thirty years ago and had since forgotten.” In this way, after shuttling back and 
forth across the Atlantic over the centuries, songs are given a new lease on life. 
“Such,” she observes, “are the devious ways of tradition.” Devious indeed! Yet 
we know how often this sort of thing happened in the earlier days of “tradition.” 
And nowadays we can almost expect the folks from the back country to be or- 
ganizing ballad hunts to the campuses and stalking the professors in the hope of 
building up their dwindling domestic supplies for home consumption and perhaps 
even for occasional dealings with outsiders. 

The Penguin book is a selection of border ballads by an unreconstructed 
Scot who looks on them as the body of Scottish poetry which, beside Burns, has 
most generally given delight, and who is sure which side of the border the best 
ballads come from. There are fifty-odd pieces, mostly from Scott but with a 
few from Ramsay, Percy, Herd, Jamieson, etc. All but two are in Child. There 
is an enthusiastic introduction to this collection of lively stuff which time has not 
dulled and which shine brightly when the dust of antiquarianism and scholarship 
is puffed away as it is here for the general reader. 


B.P.M. 


Bloodstoppers and Bearwalkers: Folk traditions of the Upper Peninsula. By 
Richard M. Dorson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. 305 pp. 
$5.00. 


Who Blowed up the Church House? and Other Ozark Folk Tales. By Vance 
Randolph. New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. xix, 232 pp. $3.50. 


Two recent collections of narratives, the first with photographs and the other 
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with illustrations by Glen Rounds, make firm contributions to folklore: Blood- 
stoppers and Bearwalkers partakes of the nature of the travelogue; Who Blowed 
Up the Church House? belongs, often, to the genre of the smutty story. In the 
first Richard M. Dorson sets out on a tour of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
assembling in the remarkably short stretch of five months the main body of the 
sturdy materials for this ably written chronicle of Indian, European, and native 
traditions. In the other Vance Randolph picks up a few items from his earlier 
printed gatherums, adds many new ones from divers places, and thus pieces out 
another Ozark volume to his credit, utilizing intentionally throughout the book 
a uniformly illiterate or homely style. 

One of the best features of Bloodstoppers and Bearwalkers is that “all of the 
tales in this volume have been collected by” Dorson: ‘They are not from old 
books, or from students, or from correspondents, or from youthful memories” 
(page 1). Another feature is that the author makes fairly personal, fairly fre- 
quent references to himself; and from these one may glean that two virtues of 
the capable investigator are a good stomach for nog and an alert eye for a num- 
ber of things. Dorson’s writing has literary flavor: he sounds more like a sea- 
soned traveler or novelist than a folklorist or historian. An ever so slightly 
questionable matter may come to the fore near the end of the book: the personal 
narrations of the miners (224-228) hardly fall, strictly, within even the broad 
boundaries of folklore. Perhaps, at the close, there was some scraping of the 
pan with resulting repetition. One yarn ends with “By damn, what do you think, 
has a man got to have a college education to drive this damn tote team?” (198), 
whereas five pages later another concludes: “(Goddamn it, does a man have to 
be educated to drive this goddamn tote team?” (203). 

What makes Dorson’s work outstanding is, not the professionalism of his 
style, not the off-color attraction of salty “sex” episodes, but the rich variety of 
his valuable findings. Well-recognized forms appearing in Bloodstoppers and 
Bearwalkers include aphrodisiacal anecdotes (35-36), vegetation myths (50), 
animals loving women (62), coo-coo nests (113), sympathetic healing (157), 
born with a veil (159), burnhealers (163), drinking rituals (187), and sea ser- 
pents (247). Besides this, Dorson reports the existence of the language Finglish 
(Finnish plus English) in the Upper Peninsula (9). He mentions as well the 
rule about pronouns among the Cornish: “We do call everything she excepting a 
tomcat, and we call ’er ’e” (120). He cites traditions of all the peoples of 
Northern Michigan, the Austrians, Finns, French, Germans, Indians, and so on. 
His book shows how many stocks, groups, tribes “mingle on American soil” (1). 
Dorson’s study should make Americans feel proud of themselves, whatever their 
extraction, and of their neighbor next door, whatever his. 

Vance Randolph’s Who Blowed Up the Church House? with notes and com- 
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ments by the scholarly Herbert Halpert, contains a batch of stories steeped in 
the rugged frontier atmosphere of south-central America. Some of the others 
are redecorated versions of the “dirty jokes” of today; for example, “Oolah! 
Oolah!” (126). Yet other and important ones go back to the Anglo-Saxon ways 
of early England. 

It is significant that a number of Randolph’s choicest selections have clear 
links with certain masterpieces of British literature. Echoes of the recitals by 
Chaucer’s Reeve and Miller appear in the setting of the bedroom situation in- 
volving the stranger and the beans (16) as well as in the exchange of sleeping 
partners featuring the two Jenkins boys (29). The famous “Merchant’s Tale,” 
also by Chaucer, with its old husband and its young wife trying to make him 
disbelieve his own eyes, is an earlier counterpart of Randolph’s “How Betsey 
Got Drowned” (153), where the young wife wants to blind her old husband in 
order to go with a younger man. Similarly the Ozark tall tale about a man lov- 
ing a snake-formed woman (31) has a parallel in the Middle Ages in Walter 
Map’s Courtier’s Trifles, wherein a wife metamorphoses herself into a snake. 
The setting of “The Fiddler’s Wife” (151) resembles the central plot of Shakes- 
peare’s Cymbeline... In the Ozark intrigue the wife was celebrated for her loyalty; 
her husband bet an “experienced” steamboat captain he could not seduce her; 
in Shakespeare the beautiful Imogen won fame for her fidelity; her husband 
Posthumus Leonatus wagered with Iachimo that her virtue could not be com- 
promised. 

The Ozark tale drenched with British literary association is “The Boy that 
Fooled his Folks” (23-24), which records that a poor old man and his wife had a 
son who ran away from home. Years later he returned, declaring his identity to 
a neighbor but not to his parents. The stranger had a lot of money and was 
murdered by his own unwitting maw and paw. When the error was discovered, 
the old lady strung herself to a rafter in the barn while the old man just dwindled 
away. Of course this is the well-known plot of George Lillo’s drama, Fatal 
Curiosity. As for the origin of this oft-repeated plot, it is founded, according to 
The British Drama (1, 5), published at Philadelphia in 1856, on a real happen- 
ing on the western coast of England. 

The least to be said about these two recent books is that they enable the 
reader to see better and appreciate more two important regions of America and 
lead him to wonder if there is not similarly fine materials yet to be garnered in 
other parts of the country. 


Texas Western College HALDEEN BRADDY 
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The Oldest Stories in the World. Translated and retold by Theodor H. Gaster, 
New York: Viking Press, 1952. x, 238 pp. $5.00. 


As the gap between the specialist and the educated reader continues to widen, 
the work of the qualified popularizer takes on ever increasing importance. No 
matter how strange and exotic his subject may be, the scholar would like to 
think that in the long run the results of his recondite labors will reach a wider 
audience than that of his colleagues alone. Moreover, without the support, or 
at least the tolerance, of the educated public, scholarship becomes rootless — 
and peniless. 

But a popularization, to be both sound and effective, requires two skills 
which unfortunately are seldom met with together: scholarly command over the 
primary materials on the one hand and literary craftmanship on the other. In 
this respect, the sciences, strangely enough, have received the benefits of author- 
itative and fluent popularization to a greater extent than have the humanities, 
and this is one reason for the public support they get. 

It is therefore fortunate that so expert a scholar as Dr. Theodor H. Gaster 
was persuaded to put into popular form a body of myths whose value for the 
understanding of our religious and literary heritage cannot be overestimated. 
The myths and rituals of the ancient Near East have only recently been deci- 
phered, described, and interpreted, and their relations to Hebrew and Christian 
thought established. The time is now ripe for their being brought to the atten- 
tion of the educated reading public, so that Dr. Gaster is to be congratulated 
for undertaking this worthwhile task and for succeeding in making the myths 
of the ancient Near East readily and easily available. 

In less than a hundred years of painstaking scholarship, virtually a new 
dimension has been added to our understanding of the thinking and feeling 
which lie behind the Old Testament. We can now read it as the culmination of 
the myth and ritual pattern of the ancient Near East, extending deep into 
man’s past and traversing many lands and peoples. Though Hebrew and Chris- 
tian thought elevated this pattern to ethical heights unreached by its first de- 
votees, nevertheless we owe to them a concept of the first importance which 
retains its potency in other forms to this day, the faith in the ultimate victory 
over chaos and death by struggle and rebirth. To have assisted in the work of 
bringing contemporary man to some degree*of understanding and appreciation of 
this vital and hitherto scarcely known tradition is therefore no small service. 

Dr. Gaster has freshly translated five Babylonian, five Hittite, and three 
Canaanite myths, and for each he has provided a framework of allusions to 
similar myths in other literatures, as well as to the appropriate entries in the 
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Motif-Index of Folk Literature. The “Foreword” gives clear and simple ac- 
counts of who wrote the myths, how they were preserved, the ways in which 
they were deciphered and translated, their form and style, their ritual back- 
ground, and how they can best be read in the light of comparative mythology. 
There are twelve illustrations from inconographic sources contemporary with 
the people who told and heard the myths, and an index of motifs is provided. 
Two of the myths have not been put into English before, the Hittite “Kessi, the 
Huntsman” and “Master Good and Master Bad”; for the others, there are tech- 
nical translations in Dr. Gaster’s important Thespis: Ritual, Myth, and Drama 
in the Ancient Near East (1950) and in the large volume edited by Professor 
James B. Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testa- 
ment (1950), both of which contain, of course, many more texts and editorial 
apparatus. 

Dr. Gaster has attempted neither exact transliteration nor approximate 
paraphrase; rather, he has tried to recapture something of the spirit and style 
of the original texts by recalling “that host of ideas and associations which the 
tales evoked in their original hearers and which served to clothe the bare skele- 
ton of words.” He is thus in the line of those translators whose renderings have 
become accepted as the actual form and language of the stories they had edited 
and translated. 

In the main, Dr. Gaster has succeeded in putting the myths into readable 
and attractive English. He tends, however, to err in two opposite directions: 
on the one hand, by adapting the fairy tale style- “Once upon a time,” “Grand- 
ma Tiamat,” “have a nice little feast in the treetops,” and so on- he has sharply 
reduced the religious element in the myths and lowered them to the level of 
the folk tale; on the other, the apparatus he provides suggests that he has in 
mind a more specialized audience than his approach to the translations would 
seem to seek. If these myths are integral components of ritual observances, then 
the language he has adopted for their translation fails to convey the full weight 
of their religious import. The myths with which Dr. Gaster deals are far from 
having been as yet popularized into the tale, and the style of the one is not suit- 
able to the other; the more pedestrian translations of the Thespis and of the 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts better convey the mystery and solemnity of the 
myths in their ritual setting. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Gaster has done both the myths of the ancient Near East 
and their investigators genuine service by bringing them to the attention of 
the educated public. I cannot, however, share his hope that the translations 
will give the myths a high place in the story lore of man; the reason lies not 
in the translations but in the fact that the forms which the myths eventually 
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took in Hebrew and Christian thought are too much part of our own minds and 
faith to be replaced. 


Michigan State College Herbert Weisinger 


Witchcraft. By PENNETHORNE Hucues... London and New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1952. viii, 220 pp. 21s; $4.50. 


This is at once a most exasperating and a passably useful book. It is ex- 
asperating because it is a fey mixture of fact and fancy, some evidence and 
much assertion, extreme personal bias and occasional historical objectivity. 
When the many passages of idiosyncrasy and coy writing are separated from 
the solid matter, a thin but substantial core of well-argued analysis of the his- 
tory and organization of witchcraft does remain. Unfortunately, this residue 
does not go very much beyond Dr, Margaret Murray’s classic studies, Witch 
Cult in Western Europe, 1921, and particularly The God of the Witches, first 
published in 1931 and reissued late in 1952 with some additional matter. Had 
not The God of the Witches been made available again, Mr. Hughes’ book, also 
published late in 1952, might have served some useful purpose in keeping alive 
Dr. Murray’s thesis; as it is, his book has been superseded by his chief source 
and predecessor, a sacrificial victim to the perverse gods of publishing. 

Nevertheless, because Dr. Murray’s approach needed restatement and am- 
plification at this time, Mr. Hughes deserves credit for attaching himself to the 
one point of view which makes witchcraft an intelligible historical phenomenon. 
Dr. Murray called her study “an anthropological inquiry” and she admirably 
maintained the correct tone which such an approach demands, but it is a griev- 
ous misfortune that Mr. Hughes, in helping himself to so much of Dr. Murray’s 
work, did not at the same time carry along with it her attitude toward style 
and evidence, for it is certainly a strange sort of anthropologist who permits 
himself to assert that “the ‘civilized’ negro takes normally three times as long 
as the European to achieve ejaculation.” It is such incredible asides as these 
which in the end destroy whatever small value Mr. Hughes’ book might other- 
wise possess. 

Briefly stated, Dr. Murray’s thesis is that witchcraft is the survival of the 
old fertility religions, with the Palaeolithic Horned God ultimately becoming the 
God of the Witches, the witches in their turn being the descendants of the 
fairies, not to be sure the dainty fairies of Shakespeare’s creation, but in fact the 
survivors in the folk mind of the Neolithic and Bronze Age people who inhabited 
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Western Europe. The witch cult was loosely organized into covens of thirteen, 
mainly women, under the Grandmaster and a deputy called the Maiden, who 
practiced their rites at esbats and at the quarterly great Sabbaths. At these 
meetings, business was transacted, new members initiated, the sacred dance 
performed, and a feast held; also included were the religions rites of homage to 
the Master, the enthronement of the God, a sermon by the Master, the celebra- 
tion of a form of the mass, sacrifice, orgiastic practices, and magic ceremonies. 
The organization and rites of the witch cult therefore constituted a medieval 
adaptation of the myth and ritual pattern of the ancient world; it was not a 
black imitation of white Christianity but rather a parallel development, both 
off shoots from the same stem. In terms of this theory, the dying god is killed 
and reborn, and Dr. Murray has argued with conviction that among the divine 
victims were William Rufus, Thomas 4 Becket, William Rufus, Joan of Arc, 
and Gilles de Rois; the case for Thomas 4 Becket has recently been reinforced 
by Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson and has been utilized with telling effect in Mr. 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. 

Persuasive and consistent though the Murray thesis is, there remain serious 
gaps in the historical development of the myth and ritual pattern from its origins 
in the ancient Near East to its form as witchcraft. Dr. Murray herself made 
no pretence at forging the chain, link by link, but merely sketched the develop- 
ment with large strokes, and though he is somewhat more aware of the problems 
involved, Mr. Hughes rides roughshod over long centuries of slow and painful 
change, scattering hasty generalizations and psychological apercus as he goes. 
Yet without the detailed evidence of the successive transformations of the myth 
and ritual pattern from people to people and from form to form, no clear pic- 
ture of why and in what ways witchcraft derived from and changed its sources 
can emerge. As it stands now, witchcraft appears a mere medieval aberration, 
rather than as a version, perhaps more debased and vulgarized than others, of 
a pattern of belief and ritual to which both medieval orthodoxy and heresy 
were blood brothers as well. The struggle for supremacy between them was as 
fierce as only fights among brothers can be, and it is hardly surprising that the 
sharpest onslaughts by the Church against witchcraft should have coincided in 
the main with those directed against the heresies; indeed, it is questionable 
whether a hard and sharp line between them was drawn at all. Dr. Murray 
has too rigorously isolated witchcraft from the comparable medieval thought 
and practice which would have placed it in its proper ideological perspective; 
Mr. Hughes is again aware of what ought to have done, but his anti-medieval 
bias and inadequate scholarship can do nothing to remedy the omission. 

Had Mr. Hughes remained faithful to his task of restating and popularizing 
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Dr. Murray’s work, he would have done humble but useful service, but he felt 
compelled to combine the literary and scholarly callings; not being quite the 
master of either, he succeeded only in doing a disservice to a point of view in 
which, to his credit, he believes but which requires a more expert pen for its 
proper expression than he can command. 


HERBERT WEISINGER 
Michigan State College 


Folk Tales of Yorkshire. By H. L. Gee. vii, 191 pp. 
Folk Tales of Devon. By V. Day SHARMAN. viii, 183 pp. 


Folk Tales of the West Midlands. By FrepEricK Grice. vii, 198 pp. The 
Teaching of English Series, Nos. 252, 253, 254. London and Edinburgh: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1952. 2s 6d each volume. 


Folk Tales of Lancashire. By FREDERICK GRICE. vii; 136 pp. 


Folk Tales of the Highlands. By Grecor I. Smitu. viii, 136 pp. Nelson, 1953. 
4s 6d each volume. 


American publishers of garantuan folklore anthologies for children can look 
to Thomas Nelson and Sons for an example of a series of regional anthologies 
of folk tales (eight of which have been published), each undertaken by a dif- 
ferent author or compiler presumably versed in the lore and ways of one lo- 
cality. These pocket sized books have sturdy cloth bindings, are illustrated 
with simple black and white drawings, and all have pictorial maps showing the 
localities of the tales. 

Interspersed among the tales are local proverbs, ballads, sayings, riddles, 
and an occasional poem by a local poet. Some of the interlude materials is in 
dialect. 

A unique end section found in the first three volumes (and regretably lack- 
ing in the last two) is called “On Thinking It Over.” The three authors follow 
similar plans for these sections: an introductory essay is followed by pages of 
suggestions to teachers and children of “Things to Do,” bibliographical lists for 
further reading, and study questions on the stories. 

The introductory essays begin with a general discussion of folklore. How 
the tales arose, the art of the folk tale, migration of folklore, and similar aspects 
of folklore study are explained simply. The confusion between folklore and 
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fiction, so prevalent in American publications for adults as well as for children, 
is clarified by Frederick Grice in Folk Tales of the West Midlands. Following 
his discussion of historical legends, local legends, migratory legends, fairy tales 
and merry tales, he says: “they are collected together here under the general 
title of folk tales, for they are alike in that they are all products of folk imagi- 
nation. They are not the invention or property of any individual author, but 
they were brought into being and kept alive by the community.” Parents and 
teachers disturbed about the effect upon children of the supernatural in folk 
tales can find on excellent scientific explanaaion on the child’s level in V. Day 
Sharman’s essay in Folk Tales of Devon. 

In the pages called “Things to Do” and “General Questions and Sugges- 
tions,” children are encouraged to: draw sketch maps of their own communities; 
write down other tales and legends they have heard; bring to school any photo- 
graphs or postcard pictures of places mentioned in legends; write down any 
local folk songs (the music too, if possible); make a scrap book with up-to-date 
cuttings of local events and personalities; draw or paint some natural historical 
landmark; visit, if possible, all the places shown on the map in the book; collect 
local rhymes and jingles; compile a short dialect dictionary for the dictrict; 
collect stories and anecdotes about particular places, houses, streams, bridges, 
hills, rocks, boulders, churches, etc.; write down how Christmas is kept in the 
home, and New Year, Shrove Tuesday, Lent, Easter, Whitsuntide, Midsummer 
Day, etc.; describe local fairs, and feasts, give their special names and tell how 
long they have been held; collect local superstitions and proverbs; draw up a 
mock-broadcast programme to entertain other classes in school including a little 
talk on the village or town, a country song, a local poem and a short play based 
on one of the legends. 

American teachers, as well as British, can profitably use the teaching sugges- 
tions if they adapt them to the needs of their own pupils and to the folklore of 
their own communities. But, misapplied as book-homework-assignments or ad- 
hered to as recipes, they will kill rather than kindle children’s interest in their 
own community lore and in that of other peoples and places. 

Judged as folklore volumes, these books can be commended on several 
points, as I have indicated. But like many of their companions on this side of 
the Atlantic, they have obvious important omissions and shortcomings. Docu- 
mentation is inadequate; clear statements about sources are absent. The authors 
say nothing of retelling methods. Generally speaking, the story patterns fol- 
lowed are reminiscent of prevalent Grimm retellings both in organization and 
in language. Dialect, (admittedly difficult to transcribe in readable words for 
adults, much less for children) is used with varying degrees of success in the 
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speech of characters. One of the few exceptions to the set story-telling pattern 
is found in “The Fairy’s Spade” in Frederick Grice’s Folk Tales of Lancashire, 
in which the author tells the entire story in the language of “an old grey-headed 
man, who, smoking a long clay pipe, calmly sat in a shady corner of a Fylde 
country farmhouse.” This tale reads like a slightly edited transcription of a 
recording. If so, it is to be regretted that more of the stories could not have 
been told in the same way. 

In surveying the great number of folklore books for children being published 
on both sides of the Atlantic, it appears that children are sadly in need of a 
Joseph Jacobs with a recording machine — a folklorist who can transcribe with 
fidelity and edit for children with intelligence and honesty. 


Dorotuy Mitts Howarp 
State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland 
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